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THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
MUE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE has been started 


with the object of circulating the papers read before the Lon- 
don meetings of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, and of supplying original papers and various in- 
formation on the subjects embraced in the departments of the 
Association. It is not our intention here to defend the objects of 
the Association, or to define the limits of those sciences which it 
cultivates ; at the same time it seems an appropriate occasion to say 
a few words with regard to the special subjects that the public may 
look for to be discussed in our pages. The social relations of man to 
man, and the duties that flow from these relations, constitute an 
enormous field for study and reflection, and so numerous are the 
questions that must arise out of their contemplation, that it might 
be well supposed that no Association or Journal could satisfac- 
torily deal with them, and that amidst such a vast variety of 
topics, a partial and uninteresting selection could alone be made. 
It has, however, been practically shown that there are certain 
questions relating to the social existence of man that can be 
treated according to definite principles and laws, and that, when 
these are well ascertained, it is of the highest interest to society 
that they should be known and acted on. 

Although at first sight it would appear that questions con- 
nected with law, education, political economy, and health, are 
mere matters of opinion, and that men can do no better than act 
upon their uninstructed instincts, it has been shown that the usages 
of society in all these great practical departments of life are 
founded on certain definite laws of the human mind in its rela- 
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tions to the external world, by which errors in practice can be 
demonstrated, and the avoidance of such errors be shown to be 
the highest wisdom of mankind. 

The laws by which society are governed are, in fact, in the 
present day what the laws of experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
and physiology have been in past times. No one will at the pre- 
sent day deny that there is a science of chemistry and physiology, 
and that by a knowledge of the laws which govern the com- 
bination of elements, or those which control the life of organic 
beinys, the chemist and the physiologist, within a certain range, 
can predict phenomena with the same certainty as the mathe- 
matician or astronomer. In the present condition of our know- 
ledge of social phenomena, it is not possible to predict what will 
occur with the same certainty as in chemistry and physiology ; 
but it is for the social philosopher to hope that he too may one 
day lay down the laws of society in such a manner as to indicate 
with a certainty equal to that of the chemist or physiologist what 
will happen as the result of any particular circumstance occur- 
ring in the social life of man. Already has it been shown in 
this country and the other civilised nations of the world, that the 
phenomena which result from the physical powers of man 
exerted upon the external world in procuring, elaborating, and 
exchanging the products which are necessary to his existence, are 
susceptible of the application of the strictest principles of induc- 
tive science, and that just as it can be shown what will be the 
result of certain chemical combinations, so the result of human 
action can be predicted. What has been done for human action 
in the department of trade and commerce, has been done with 
even more precision and certainty with regard to human health. 
Physiology has, within the last few years, advanced with rapid 
strides, and those who have cultivated this branch of science can 
predict with almost fearful precision what vill occur to society 
when living under certain well-known physical conditions. 


In the department of education, physiology again steps in to 


the aid of man, and demonstrates the connexion of all mental 
phenomena with the structure and condition of the brain and 
nervous system—supplies a large body of facts and principles in 
accordance with which our plans of education can alone be 
successfully conducted. Even with regard to legal procedures, 
and the great questions connected with the administration of 
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law, it has been most clearly shown that, underlying all great 
and successful systems of jurisprudence, are certain universal 
principles founded on the known moral constitution of man, 
which must be acted on to secure for man all the advantages 
which he ought to derive from living under circumstances 
favourable to the highest civilisation. The cry for liberty 
amongst the nations of the earth is not the idle repetition of a 
senseless word, but the utterance of the profoundest instinct of 
humanity, seeking to realise that freedom of action in which 
alone man can attain the greatest happiness and the highest 
objects of his existence. 

The object of the Social Science Association has been 
to place before the world in the most manifold applications the 
great facts and principles which have already been observed, and 
as fur as possible to adyance those inquiries and methods of 
investigation which shall lead to yet further discoveries. To 
pursue the same course in a humble way will be the aim of this 
Journal. Feeling that the great object of that enormous 
aggregate of numan industry to which the term literature is 
expressly applied, has for its legitimate aim the same object as 
ourselves, we are impressed with the difficulty of clearly defining 
our position ; but we would ask for a place in the literature of 
our country, by wishing to treat with more precision—with more 
scientific accuracy—the great questions to which more or less the 
great mass of our literary efforts are directed. We purpose not 
so much to devote our pages to depicting social evils, as to the 
study of the means by which they may be removed. Nor do 
we propose to discuss all social questions alike, but dealing with 
those which are most pressing, and, from circumstances most 
important, endeavour to show what is the most desirable course 
of action to take in regard to them. 

Although the facts and principles involved in each of the four 
departments of the Association are studied from a professional 
point of view by certain classes of persons, we shall seek to 
address the community at large, rather than any section sup- 
posed to be interested in the inquiries. It has too long been 
supposed that only lawyers are interested in the principles of 
legal procedure, that schoolmasters alone need to study the 
question of education, that merchants and statesmen are only 
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interested in political economy, whilst to doctors ought to be 
confided the great secrets by which health is to be maintained. 

What we shall endeavour to show is, that there is no member 
of a civilised community, however low, that is not interested in 
understanding and discussing the great principles by which the 
welfare of society is regulated, and it will be our constant aim to 
present the subjects with which we deal in a language and style 
that can be appreciated by the great bulk of those who have 
been educated to read their own tongue. Whilst we hope to 
secure contributors to our pages whose names will at once be a 
guarantee of the soundness of their views, and the earnestness of 
their purpose, our pages will be open to the freest discussion. 
At the same time that we can admire the earnestness with which 
men maintain their religious and political principles, we shall not 
advocate practical action in social questions on the grounds of 
religious and political parties. Holding the right of every mem- 
ber of a free state to act upon his political and religious views, 
we shall be open to the fair and honourable discussion of all 
questions connected with the recognised sphere of the activity of 
the Social Science Association. That the questions interesting 
to human society must have a limit in our pages, as well as in 
the proceedings of the Association, will be evident to all when it 
is considered that, in its widest sense, social science embraces the 
consideration of the principles involved in the cultivation of the 
fine arts, the science of theology, and the practice of law and 
medicine. 

Under these circumstances, it may be desirable to remind our 
readers of the constitution of the National Association for Pro- 
moting Social Science, and to call attention to the subjects which 
have been most prominently discussed at its meetings, and which 
it contemplates cultivating in its future activity. 

The first department of the Association is that of Jurisprudence 
and the Amendment of the Law. To this department are re- 
ferred all questions affecting the great principles of legislature, 
and the relations of the government of one country to that of 
another, and of its relations to its own subjects. It will be easily 
seen that numerous sub-divisions of this department might be 
proposed. It has been found, however, practically to work well 
when the papers have been sufficiently numerous, to sub-divide 
the department into three sections. One embracing all questions 
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of International Law, and in which the principles that should 
govern the laws of one nation in relation to that of another, are 
discussed. To this section belong the examination of the facts 
that should guide nations in carrying out the principles of non- 
intervention and neutrality, and of maritime law in time of war. 
To a second section is referred all the questions connected with 
civil law, whilst a third embraces criminal law. To the second 
section is referred all inquiries connected with the working and 
improvement of the civil law, embracing the great questions of 
evidence, judgment, political, commercial, and individual rights, 
police law, judicial organisation, and the codification of laws. 
The third section discusses all that relates to criminal juris- 
prudence, and is interested in the questions of the classification 
of crimes, the punishment and reformation of criminals, and the 
prevention of crime. 

The second department is devoted to Education. It embraces 
all questions connected with the class and condition of persons 
to be educated from those who are sent to the Universities 
down to scholars in our ragged schools. It examines the various 
methods of education and the subjects taught, and endeavours 
to eliminate definite results for future guidance. The examina- 
tion of the subject of special education adapted to various classes 
of the community is another valuable sphere of the activity of 
this department. 

A third department embraces the consideration of all questions 
affecting the public health. This subject naturally divides itself 
into questions affecting individuals and those affecting commu- 
nities. Although the latter is founded on the former, it is more 
especially to the questions affecting public health that this de- 
partment addresses itself. The consideration of the rates of 
mortality in different parts and towns of a country, the causes of 
epidemic and endemic diseases, with the laws that regulate the 
development and decline of contagious diseases, and the effects 
of human occupations and domestic circumstances on health, are 
here studied. 

The last department is that of Economy and Trade. To this 
department is referred all the great questions connected with 
the trade and commerce of civilised nations. The distribution of 
the products of industry, the nature of rent, money, wealth, 
capital, the principles of co-operation, banking, insurance, and 
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assurance, are dealt with here; also the questions of the em- 
ployment of women and children, and the influence of social 
vices —as drunkenness and extravagance — on the welfare of 
the community. 

Such have been some of the questions which the Social 
Science Association has discussed at its annual and sessional 
meetings for nine years. To ask the question what good has 
been done is almost an impertinence, where thousands of intelli- 
gent people, by their presence at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, have testified to the value they set upon the proceedings. 
So many persons could hardly be collected toget he r without a 
large quantity of the seeds of knowledge being sown, which 
would, in future unlooked-for occasions, bring forth an abundant 
harvest. In the pursuit of truth, however, and in a desire to 
disseminate a knowledge of sound principles of action, it is 
hardly necessary to inquire for results, as every one feels that 
earnest mental labour can never be expended in vain, however 
incapable individuals may be of discovering its results; the 
student of social science has indeed as much right to exclaim 
against the question cui bono, as the student of natural philosophy, 
and in the language of a distinguished living philosopher to say : 
“ This question is one which the speculativ e philosopher who loves 
knowledge for its own sake, and enjoys, as a rational being 
should enjoy, the mere contemplation of harmonious and mu- 
tually dependent truths, can seldom hear without a sense of 
humiliation. He feels that there is a lofty and disinterested 
pleasure in his speculations which ought to exempt them from 
such questioning, communicating as they do to his own mind the 
purest happiness (after the exercise of the benevolent and moral 
feelings) of whic h human nature is susceptible, and tending to 
the injury of no one: he might surely allege this as a sufficient 
and direct reply to those who, having themselves little capacity 
and less relish for intellectual pursuits, are constantly repeating 
upon him this inquiry. But if he can bring himself to descend 
from this high but fair ground, and justify himself, his pursuits, 
and his pleasures, in the eyes of those around him, he has only 
to point to the history of all science, where speculations appa- 
rently the most unprofitable have almost invariably been those 
from which the greatest practical applications have emanated. 
What, for instance, could be apparently more unprofitable than 
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the dry speculations of the ancient geometers on the properties 
of the conic sections, or than the dreams of Kepler (as they would 
naturally appear to his contemporaries)? Yet these are the 
steps by which we have risen to a knowledge of the elliptic 
motions of the planets and the law of gravitation, with all its 
splendid theoretical consequences and its inestimable practical 
results.”* 

The same class of persons who object to Social Science now, 
were the objectors to the meetings of the Royal Society, when 
Hooke and Boyle astonished their delighted auditors with dis- 
coveries in optics and dynamics. They consistently laughed at 
and ridiculed the study of natural history in the person of Sir 
Joseph Banks and the Linnean Society. The first meetings of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science were 
persistently misreported and made sport of by men who were 
hired to do the work of misrepresenting what they could not 
understand. And now as science advances and deals with the 
acknowledgedly more difficult problems of social science, the same 
blind watchmen are set to answer the question of what good is 
being done by the Social Science Association. If there be one 
reason more urgent than another why the great social questions 
of our day should be treated from a scientific point of view, it 
is, that in large and influential circles of society the impression 
exists that there are no scientific methods of dealing with social 
phenomena. 

We now commit our Journal to public opinion, not with the 
confidence of success, but with a determination to do all that 
lies within us to command the attention of those who are 
seeking, on the one hand, to instruct our people in the prime 
wisdom which consists in knowing that which lies before them 
in their daily life, and, on the other hand, to introduce to our 
Legislature those measures of amendment and reform which 
have for their object the protection of the rights and in- 


creasing the happiness of mankind. 


* Sir John Herschel, “ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy.” 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Hep At SHEFFIELD ON THE 4TH OF OcToBER, 1865. 


N the autumn of 1856, it was suggested by Mr. G. W. 
Hastings to Lord Brougham that he should take the lead 

in founding an association for affording to those engaged in 
all the various efforts now happily begun for the improve- 
ment of the people, an opportunity of considering social eco- 
nomics as a great whole. On the 29th of July, 1857, a pri- 
vate meeting was held at Lord Brougham’s house in Grafton- 
street, to consider the best means of uniting together all those 
interested in social improvement. Forty-three persons were 
present, and resolutions were passed, affirming the necessity 
for a closer union among the supporters of the various efforts 
now being made for social  < aneloal and establishing 
the National Association for the Advancement of Social 
Science. The first meeting was held at Birmingham on the 
12th of October, and four following days. Lord Brougham 
was President, and Mr. G. W. Hastings, Secretary. Lord John 
Russell presided over the department of Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law. The Right Hon. Sir John Paking- 
ton was President of the department of Education. The 
Bishop of London presided over the department of Punish- 
ment and Reformation. Lord Stanley was President of the 
Health department; and Sir Benjamin C. Brodie presided 
over the department of Social Economy. Each president 
delivered an address, and a variety of valuable papers were 
read, which were embodied in a volume of Transactions, which 
was presented to every member of the Association. The meeting 
was a decided success, and laid securely the foundation of the 
future success of the Association. The second meeting was 
held at Liverpool. Lord John Russell then occupied the 
position of President, and the following were presidents of the 
departments:—1. The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland ; 2. The Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P.; 3. The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, K.G.; 4. The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Shaftesbury; 5. The Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 
During the year two societies had been formed in connexion 
with the Association—the Workhouse Visiting Society, and the 
Society for promoting the Industrial Employment of Women. 
The third meeting was held at Bradford in the year 1859, in 
the month of October, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury 
having been President, and the following gentlemen Presidents 
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of Departments :—1. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood; 2. 
Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P.; R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., 
M.P.; 4. Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P.; 5. Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart. The following year the meeting was held 
at Glasgow, the Right Hon. Lord Brougham mer es The 
Presidents of Departments were as follows: 1. The Lord Ad- 
vocate; 2. Sir are C. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. ; 3. The 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; 4. Viscount Ebrington; 5. Sir 
James Emerson Tennent. The great feature of this meeting 
was a working man’s gathering, numbering 3500 persons, who 
were addressed by various members of the Association, Lord 
Brougham presiding. The fifth meeting was held at Dublin, 
Lord Brougham again having accepted the office of President, 
a post his lordship has filled at every subsequent meeting. The 
Presidents of Departments were:—1. The Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier; 2. Sir John Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B., F.R.S.; 3. The 
Attorney-General of Ireland; 4. The Right Hon. Lord Tal- 
bot de Malahide; 5. The Hon. Judge Longfield, LL.D. 
A sixth department of Trade and International Law having 
been established at the Glasgow meeting, M. Michael Che- 
vallier, the distinguished French political economist, was made 
President. The Ladies’ Sanitary Association held a meeting at 
Dublin as an affiliated branch of the parent Association. 

In 1862 the Association held a meeting in London in the 
month of June. The opening meeting was held in Exeter Hall, 
and the Departments met in the Guildhall in the City. Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly presided over the first department, and the Very 
Rey. the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Common Serjeant of London, 
Dr. Fairbairn, F.R.S., R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., and Tra- 
vers Twiss, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L., over the other departments. The 
most conspicuous feature of this meeting was a soirée of the 
members of the Association and their friends to the number of 
several thousands, held in the palace at Westminster, when 
Westminster Hall, St. Stephen’s Hall, the House of Lords and 
Commons, and the corridors were thrown open, and a spectacle 
was presented, more especially jn the Great alt, illuminated for 
the occasion, which will probably never be forgotten by those 
who were present on the occasion. In 1863, the Association 
met at Edinburgh in the month of October. The Hon. Lord 
Curriehill, Nassau W. Senior, Esq., the Hon. Lord Neaves, 
Professor Christison, M.D., the Right Hon. Sir John M‘Neill, 
G.C.B., and the Hon. Judge Longfield, LL.D., were Presidents 
of Departments. This meeting was most successful, and the 
announcement was made of a project for uniting with the 
Association the Law Amendment Society, and thus _—— 
for the Association a permanent position in London, with 
facilities for holding special meetings during the intervals of 
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the annual meetings in London. This plan has since been 
carried out, and the Association has now in London a library, 
rooms, and all the conveniences for carrying out its objects 
during the whole year. The eighth meeting was held last year 
at York, in the month of September. According to the re- 
commendations of a Committee of the Council, the Departments 
were permanently reduced to four: namely, Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of the Law, to which the papers on Reformation 
and Criminal Law are now referred, and also International 
Law. Over this department the Right Hon. Sir James Wilde 
presided. The second department—Education—was presided 
over by the Archbishop of York. Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., 
was president of the third or Health Department, and Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick was president of that of Economy and Trade. 

At the annual meeting at York no decision was come to by 
the Council of the Association as to its next place of meeting, 
but in the course of the year invitations were forwarded from 
Sheffield and Gloucester. The choice of the Council fell upon 
Sheffield, and more particularly for the reasons that Sheffield 
had hitherto been unvisited by any of the great locomotive 
Associations, and that its vast manufacturing population pre- 
sented a favourable field for the introduction of those social 
principles the Association was formed to advance. A deputa- 
tion from Sheffield, consisting of Messrs. J. A. Roebuck, 
M.P., Alderman Fisher, J.P., and Alderman George L. Saunders, 
urged the claims of Sheffield at one of the meetings of the 
Council of the Association in London. 

No sooner was it known in Sheffield that the Association were 
willing to hold their next meeting in their town, than an 
Executive Committee, with local committees for each depart- 
ment, was formed. The following gentlemen acted on these 
committees. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman—Tuomas Jessor, Esq., J.P., Mayor. 

Secretaries—Rev. John Lettis Short, Dr. J. H. Aveling, Mr. Ald. George L. Saunders. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 
Chairman—Tuomas Dunn, Esq., J.P. 

Secrearies—W illiam Fretson, Esq., H. W. Ibbotson, Esq. 
EDUCATION. 

Chairman—Rornert Leaver, Esq. 

Local Secretaries—Robert Waterhouse, Esq., Rev. J. Lettis Short. 
ECONOMY AND TRADE. 

Chairman—Alderman Ronert Jackson, J.P. 
Secretaries—Michael Hunter, Esq., Sam. Plimsoll, Esq., R. Eadon Leader, Esq., B.A. 

HEALTH. 
Chairman—Alderman Wr1i11aM Fisuer, J.P. 
Secretaries—J. D. Leader, Esq., Dr. Allan. 
GENERAL PURPOSES. 
Chairman—W. Baker, Esq. 
Secretary—W. Shepherdon, Esq. 
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The following places in the town of Sheffield were ap- 
propriated to the business of the Association. 
General Reception Room—Banquet Room, Cutlers’ Hall.—Local Ofice—Front Room, 
Cutlers’ Hall. 
Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the Law—Sections A and B in the Council Hall, 
Norfolk-street. 
Section C (Reformatory) in the Church Institute, St. James’s-street. 
Education—In the Music Hall, Surrey-street. 
Health—In the Mechanics’ Hall, Surrey-street. 
Economy and Trade, with the Agriculture Section—In the School of Art, Arundel-st. 


The experience of the meeting showed that these rooms were 
ample for the accommodation of the Association. The president’s 
addresses were delivered in the Music Hall, and one of the 
receptions was given in the same room, whilst the Alexandra 
Music Hall was made use of for the opening meeting, and the 
grand gathering of the working men. 

The local press, which consists of two daily papers, the Inde- 
pendent and the Telegraph, and a weekly paper, the Times, did all 
that enlightened advocates of social science could for promoting 
the objects of the Association, and stirring up the people of 
Sheffield to a sense of the importance of the subjects that were 
to be discussed in their midst. 

The following is the list of officers of the Association : 


President—The Right Hon. Lord BroveHam. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., the Rt. Hon. Lord Houghton, 
John A. Roebuck, Esq., Q.C., M.P., George Hadfield, Esq., M.P., the Viscount 
Milton, M.P., H. F. Beaumont, Esq., M.P., Thomas Jessop, J.P., Esq., Mayor, 
J. Brown, Esq., J.P., Master Cutler. 
General Secretary—George W. Hastings, Esq. 
Treasurers—W. Strickland Cookson, Esq., W. Hawes, Esq. 
Foreign Secretary—John Westlake, Esq. 
Local Treasurer—The Mayor, Thomas Jessop, Esq. 
Local Secretaries—Rev. John Lettis Short, Dr. J. H. Aveling, Mr. Alderman George 
L. Saunders. 


The meeting was inaugurated, as usual, by a special religious 
service, which was held in the parish church. The Rev. Canon 
Sale, D.D., rector of the parish, preached a sermon from the 
text, “ Happy is that people that is in such a case, yea, happy is 
that Hoe whose God is the Lord.” Psalm exliv. 15. The 
venerable president attended the service, and was enthusiastically 
cheered by the populace on coming away. At half-past four a 
meeting of the council was held. Lord Brougham presided. 
The secretary, Mr. W. C. Hastings, announced that he had 
received a telegraphic message announcing the serious illness of 
the Dean of Chichester, who was to have presided over the 
Education Department. Mr. Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M.P., 
Common Serjeant, was unanimously appointed in his place. 
Invitations were received irom Manchester, Belfast, and Bristol. 
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The first general meeting of the members and associates was 
held in the Alexandra Music Hall, when Lord Brougham 
delivered the opening address. His lordship was received most 
enthusiastically by the audience. He was evidently deeply 
affected, and in his opening sentences spoke with much emotion 
whilst alluding to his old parliamentary connexion with York- 
shire. There were many there probably who could recollect his 
early career, who even remembered his noble defence of an 
injured woman, and his burning speeches in defence of human 
liberty, human progress, and human right; but we question if 
ever he presented himself before the public in a way more calcu- 
lated to command their respect and admiration. At a period 
of life when most men, from physical infirmity, would have 
sought repose, he comes forth to deliver his ripe judgments on 
the great questions of the day, and to bear his testimony to the 
value of those discussions and inquiries which his own genius has 
done so much to render available for the amelioration of the 
misery of mankind, and its progress towards a happier future. 
At the commencement of his address, the noble lord alluded to 
the loss the country had sustained in the death of Richard 
Cobden. He also referred to the late Mr. Cassell, the publisher 
of cheap literature, and to Lord Carlisle, as members of the 
Association, whose loss all would deplore. He then alluded to a 
variety of passing subjects, to the Decrease of Party Spirit at 
Elections, to Bribery and Corruption, to Parliamentary Reform, 
to Private Vote in Parliament, to the Principle of Co-operation, 
to University Examinations for Females, to Education in 
Ireland, Help for Sempstresses, to the School Commission, to 
the Necessity for a Digest of the Law, to the Law of Evidence, 
to the Bankrupt Law, the Concentration of the Law Courts, to 
the Patent Law, to Capital Punishment, the Irish Law Courts, 
the Reformatory System, the Early Closing Movement, the 
— of Cholera, to the Post-Office Savings Banks, and 
other events of the year occurring in our country. Turning to 
foreign affairs, he alluded to the Prospect of Emancipation in 
Cuba, to the Danish Question, the End of the American War, to 
the French Provisional Government, to the Brussels Association, 
and thus finished one of the most eloquent and comprehensive of 
his annual addresses to the Association : 


“We are pleased to contemplate the flowers in their raiment surpass- 
ing all the glories of Solomon. ‘To examine the animal creation in its 
endless variety of instincts, each adapted wondrously to accomplishing 
its purpose; to observe the members of the human family, the capacity 
of individuals to unfold the order of the universe, and subdue to our 
use the elements, and light, and electricity. But. the social aptitudes 
of man are yet more worthy of our study, and the communities which 
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he forms, and which are the especial objects of the Divine care.* 
Social science, then, has pre-eminently claims to our regard, and pro- 
moting it is our highest duty to our Heavenly Father. That duty we 
delight to perform, rejoicing to be the instruments of His justice and 
mercy, and devoutly thankful to His goodness, which makes what He 
commands a pleasure to obey.” 


Earl Fitzwilliam proposed a vote of thanks to his lordship, 
which was seconded by Thomas Jessop, Esq., the Mayor of 
Sheffield, and ore by George Hadfield, Esq., one of the 
members for the borough of Sheffield. 

On Thursday morning the business of the sections commenced. 
It is the custom of the Association that each president of a de- 
partment should deliver an address to the whole of the Associa- 
tion an hour before the opening of the various departments. 
These addresses were this year delivered in the Music Hall. At 
nalf-past ten o'clock precisely, Lord Brougham appeared on the 
latform, accompanied by Sir R. J. Phillimore, D.C.L., Her 
Majesty's Advocate-General, who had been appointed president 
of the First Department, that of Jurisprudence and the Amend- 
ment of the Law. The following introductory remarks from the 
address will give some idea of the substance of it: 


“The title of the department over which I have the honour on this 
occasion to preside, seems to have been chosen with care. The province 
of jurisprudence alone has been a subject of much dispute among insti- 
tutional writers. Writers of eminence have confined it to the con- 
sideration how the existing law of a particular state may be brought 
into most effectual operation; but without entering into the inquiry 
whether this opinion be even etymologically correct, at all events the 
title, “‘ Jurisprudence and Amendment of Law,” presents to the jurist 
a subject of deeper thought and wider grasp, extending his office 
beyond the investigation of the historical fact of mere instituted law to 
the further inquiry as to the relation which such law bears to the whole 
system of which it is a part, to the consideration not only of what is, 
but what ought to be law, to the examination of the legum leges leading 
him to contemplate the law, not as an isolated subject of a special 
science, but as one appertaining to the domain of philosophy. Philo- 
sophy, worthy of the name, requires for its operation the facts which 
jurisprudence supplies. Jurisprudence requires the aid of philosophy 
to marshal and generalise the materials so supplied. For law must be 
in a state of continual progress and development, adapting itself to the 
varying and manifold necessities of civilised man. No line of demar- 
cation ought to be drawn between the theoretical and practical jurist. 


* Nihil est illi principi Deo, qui omnen hunc mundum, regit, quod quidam in terris 
fiat, acceptius, quam concilia, cetusque hominum, jura sociati, quee civitates appel- 
lantur: harum rec dres, et conservatores hinc profecti, huc revertunter.—Cic., Som- 
nium Scipionis. 
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Theory, without a treasury of facts, is an idle pastime. Practice, with- 
out a knowledge of principles, is a blind mechanism. It is because law 
must be in a state of progress that it continually presents two aspects 
to the jurist, accordingly as he considers it as a history of facts or as a 
system of principles. In the latter point of view the relation of each 
part to the whole is to be considered, and it is then seen that law is 
not a mere aggregate of legal propositions, but an orderly distribution 
of them, in proper subordination to a central principle. Among the 
prominent advantages of meetings like the present are—First: The 
opportunity which they afford for free discussion, undisturbed by any 
political elements, attended at the same time by a recollection of the 
severe scrutiny to which the opinions expressed during its sittings are 
certain to be exposed; not only at the time, by those who take part in 
their discussion, but hereafter, and generally by competent persons, 
whose attention to the subject is more attracted than it otherwise would 
be by the publicity of these proceedings. Secondly: The international 
character of the meeting having for its immediate object to obtain, by 
comparison of the laws of foreign countries, and by the experience of 
foreign jurists, information upon the deficiencies of English law, and on 
the possibility of applying remedies to them; having for its more 
distant object, perhaps, the hastening of that day foretold by the great 
orator and statesman of antiquity—when a general observance of the 
same principles of law upon the chief subjects affecting the wants and 
interests of humanity shall help to bind together the nations of the 
earth in the bonds of unbroken peace. And here I cannot help avert- 
ing with great satisfaction to one feature in the American civil war now 
happily closed. The belligerent rights of the United States came into 
frequent conflict, or, I would rather say, frequent contact, with the 
neutral rights of other States, especially those of Great Britain. But 
a code of international law existed which England had enforced when 
belligerent, and to which she cheerfully and at once submitted when 
neutral. The United States Prize Court has applied—I speak gene- 
rally—with good faith and much judicial ability the principles of the 
jus inter gentes to the particular cases which were brought before it, and 
the peace of the world has been preserved, which, had no such law been 
recognised, would have been probably exchanged for a long and bloody 
war. The excellent papers of Sir John Wilde and Mr. Reilly are, in 
truth, both due to this Association, and most valuable contributions they 
are, not only to our juridical literature, but to the real progress of 
legal reform. They deal with the very important questions of a di- 
gest and a code. The more these subjects are examined the better. 
Through discussion, written and oral, true principles upon this as upon 
other departments of science will fight their way through the many 
difficulties which obstruct their progress. I venture, therefore, at 
the risk of being censured for travelling again over ground already so 
ably trodden, to take advantage of this occasion to express the reasons 
which have had weight with my mind upon these subjects. I suppose 
that the number who think the present system of jurisprudence and 
legislation in England incapable of great improvement, is very limited, 
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There cannot surely be many educated persons who think that it is an 
& priori desirable state of things, that the law of a country, teeming 
with wealth and population, should be scattered over thousands of 
volumes of reports and more thousands of statutes; or that a fiction of 
the continual existence of an unwritten law applicable to all our wants, 
ought to conceal the fact that no such law ever did exist. Mr. Mayne 
indeed points out, in his admirable work on ancient law, the good ser- 
vice such fiction has done in its time; in fact, that by recourse to it, 
English judges were enabled to avoid administering injustice. The 
same remark applies to the separate system of equity—both have 
practically been the means, however circuitous, of giving reality and 
life to the moral conceptions of the people. It cannot surely be reason- 
ably contended that a proposition of law which can be clearly stated in 
a judgment of court or a statute cannot be as clearly stated in a 
clause of a code. Great accuracy and precision of language are 
requisite certainly, but equally for both—both will be equally subject 
to criticism and investigation in whatever case requires their application. 
The objection, therefore, that a code would deprive us of the advantage 
we derive from the application of principles supposed to be in gremio 
judicis ready for all circumstances, is really good for nothing. We 
know that this is not the fact; we know that the judge, in the absence 
of a direct precedent, recorded in a judgment, or stated in some work 
of received authority, has recourse to reasoning from the analogy of 
decided cases, and not to any repository of jurisprudence; and that if 
the reasoning from analogy fail, the judge cannot supply the want, 
which he acknowledges and deplores, but must haye recourse to the 
Legislature. In such cases, therefore, until the remedial statutes be 
enacted, justice cannot be done. In a very recent case—worthy of 
attention upon many grounds, the question being whether the prose- 
cutor might call witnesses to rebut the evidence of good character given 
by the prisoner—a point, most strange to say, never before decided, 
one of the judges is reported to have expressed himself to the follow- 
ing effect:—‘ The doubt on my mind is this: the law of England is 
the law of practice and precedent ; what has been the practice for years 
constitutes the law; and when precedent or practice is found to be 
wrong, the Legislature sets it right.’ I venture to think that a code 
is the goal to the ultimate attainment of which our exertions should be 
directed. A digest, indeed, must necessarily precede, but it cannot be 
a substitute for a code. A digest is the collection of materials out of 
which the house is to be built; but it is from their subservience to this 
end that they are really valuable. A digest of English law alone is 
truly an arduous task, but the contributions to it are already many and 
rich, though they are widely scattered and leave much unprepared. A 
digest of cases, both at common law and equity, under proper heads— 
and such we have—lightens the labour of the jurist who prepares the 
digest of principles; his labour is still further aided by the publication 
of leading cases, round which are grouped what ought to be legitimate 
children of the parent principles enunciated in the first case; still 
further by treatises of acknowledged merit upon particular branches of 
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the law, such as Abbot on shipping, or the treatises of Lord St. 
Leonards, which always exhaust their subject. The separate jurisdic- 
tions of law and equity in this kingdom are often said to present an in- 
superable obstacle to a code. But if this separation be proved by dis- 
cussion and reasoning to be evil on this as well as on other accounts ; 
if that enlightened public opinion which is naturally and invariably in 
advance of existing law demands the fusion of the two systems, who 
can doubt that this fusion is only a question of time—that it is as cer- 
tain as the triumph of any other sound principle relating to social pro- 
gress in this free country. Meanwhile, a proper digest at the present 
time would show how the principles and practices of common law are 
checked, or modified, or aided by the Court of Equity, and the road 
would be paved to amalgamation. Then, as to the digest of the Statute 
Law. Every act which on a particular subject repeals all existing 
enactments, and embodies in itself whatever has been found useful in 
them, supplying whatever defects judicial decisions or the course of 
events have exposed in them, and adding whatever social necessities 
seem now to require, or whatever is good in foreign jurisprudence upon 
the same subject—such a statute as the Merchant Shipping Act, for 
instance—is a little code in itself on the particular subject. The same 
course—Mr. Greaves points out in his introduction to the Criminal Law 
and Consolidation Act—might be pursued with regard to the law of 
landlord and tenant, and the remark applies to many other subjects. 
But might not the digest of which I have such exalted notions still 
further extend its usefulness, and perform its functions as the precursor 
of a code? Might not the propositions of law taken from these sources 
be accompanied by a statement of the propositions contained in the 
Roman corpus juris civilis, upon the same subject? Why is this rich 
mine to be left unworked? There is no doubt that the Roman law was 
introduced into England at a very early period. The Ecclesiastical 
Court kept alive the spark (to use an Homeric expression) of that 
noble jurisprudence. The Ecclesiastical Chancellors of the Court of 
Equity founded their system upon it, and many maxims from it, sup- 
posed to be of English origin, were strictly taken from it by Judges of 
the Common Law. But various causes, too long now to dwell upon, 
prevented the introduction of that carefully matured and most refined 
system (which Leibnitz pronounced to have approached mathematical 
perfection in the accuracy of its rules for the conduct of men in the 
affairs of civil life) into the general jurisprudence of England—but in 
the absence of these causes it took early and deep root in the Conti- 
nental States. On the European continent law anticipated the usual 
stages by which it naturally arrives at maturity. If you analyse the 
process by which a system of law is built up in any country, you find 
that the moral conception of right and wrong—‘ between the whole end- 
less jar (Shakspeare so well says) justice resides’—is first implanted in 
the individual, is further extended by the authority of the head of the 
family; it appears next in the usage of the tribe, and then the circle 
widens till it becomes the rule which governs the conduct of the whole 
community. It is in this last stage that law becomes the subject of 
philosophical treatment.” 
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In closing his address the learned orator said, 


“Let me, in conclusion, state that it has not been permitted to many, 
as it has been to our illustrious president, to witness the reaping of the 
harvest sprung from the grain which his own hand scattered over what 
appeared very unpromising ground. But let no man who contributes once 
an honest endeavour to the melioration of the law, be disheartened by 
the present rejection of his proposal. ‘ Nitor in adversum’ must be 
the motto of all reformers. The seed which he sows may lie long in 
earth before it ripens. It may be that, like Romilly, Mackintosh, 
and Grenville, he will never behold the fruit of his labour. The out- 
ward perishes, but the thought which he has uttered for the benefit of 
his fellow-citizens survives, the lamp which he has kindled is not ex- 

‘tinguished, but passed on to other hands for the future welfare of man- 
kind, and perhaps there are not many reflections more soothing to the 
close of life than the recollection that you have used the talent which 
God has given you in the endeavour, however humble, to improve 
upon earth the administration of that justice which is only perfect in 
heaven.” 


After this address the various Departments met. 


First Department—Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the Law. 
President —Sir R. J. Parumore, D.C.L., Her Majesty’s Advocate-General. 
Vice-Presidents—W. T. 8. Daniel, Esq., Q.C., Wm. Forsyth, Esq., Q.C., M.P., T. 8. 
Eastwood, Esq., Thomas Dunn, Esq., J.P. 

Secretaries—H. D. Jencken, Esq., G. Harry Palmer, Esq., A, J. Williams, Esq. 
Local Secretaries—W illiam Fretson, Esq., H. Walter Ibbotson, Esq. 

The Departments were divided into three sections: A, 
International Law, which met in the Old Bankruptcy Court in 
the Council Hall, and over this section the President of the De- 
partment presided. The special question was—“ Is it desirable to 
establish a uniform international law of freight, and if so, on what 
principles?” Letters were read from several gentlemen, who 
had been expected to attend, but were unable to be present. Lord 
Stanley wrote, under date of August 20: 

“T regret to say that earlier engagements will put it quite out 
of my power to attend. I would gladly have done so, if able, 
though the subject is one of so technical a character that my 
opinion could hardly have been of great value. I entirely agree 
with you in thinking that the attainment of at least approximate 
uniformity in the mercantile law of Europe is a most desirable 
object, and wish that my exertions could be of more use in 
bringing it about.” Messrs. Theodore C. Engels and Edouard 
Van Peborgh, the representatives of the Belgian Government at 
the York Conference, were present. Amongst the gentlemen 
who took part in the discussion were Mr. Wendt, Mr. Rathbone, 
President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. Mark 
Whitwell, of the Bristol Chamber; Mr. E. Power, of the 
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Gloucester Chamber; Mr. E. Smith, Fir Vale; Messrs. Hudson 
and Candlish, of the Sunderland Shipowners’ Society ; and <A, 
Waddilove, Esq., D.C.L. A projet de loi had been submitted 
to the Congress for consideration, and several of the clauses 
were discussed at great length, the result being the almost 
entire reconstruction of two or three. The general opinion 
seemed to be in favour of a uniform law of freight, which would 
simplify the transactions between the merchant and the ship- 
owner in contracts for the carrying of cargo. A number of 
resolutions were adopted with the view of putting in a tangible 
form the opinions of the practical men in this country and on 
the Continent, who have considered the matter. It may be stated 
that at the York Congress a section met for several days to dis- 
cuss the question of international general average, with a view 
to future legislation. A bill for general average has not yet 
been brought into Parliament, for the reason that the Govern- 
ment are in communication with the French Government, with 
a view to a simultaneous action. 

Section B, Municipal Law, met in the Council Hall, and was pre- 
sided over by Lord cacti The special question proposed for 
discussion in this section was “ Upon what principle should the 
Bankrupt Law of England be amended?” Mr. Moffatt opened the 
question, and concluded as follows: “ It should be made the in- 
terest, as it is the duty, of every insolvent promptly to declare such 
insolvency. But so long as the law countenances and encourages 
all the immoralities arising from concealment, it can scarcely be 
expected that parties becoming insolvent should adopt a higher 
tone of morality than the law by which their insolvency is to be 
regulated. The law as it stands declares that the insolvent shall, 
at any and every time, be able to compel an acquittance in full— 
no matter how small the dividend or how diminished the assets ; 
and this operates as a direct incentive to the debtor to sup- 
press the fact of insolvency until the bulk of the creditors’ 
assets are exhausted. And further, that insolvents’ after-ac- 
quired property will be secure from any claim. While such is 
the law it appears to be vain to hope for the adoption of the 
honest and simple course of a prompt declaration of insolvency, 
that would effectually prevent any frequent applications to any 
court of bankruptcy. a does there appear to be much force 
in the objection that may be raised to the re-establishment of 
the right of unsatisfied creditors to be paid out of after-acquired 

roperty, inasmuch as such claims would always stand at the 
Pack of subsequently acquired engagements, and, although the 
onus of proof of inability to pay would, of course, rest with the 
debtor, yet it would not be difficult to prevent such claims 
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becoming oppressive by giving power to the judge to grant costs 
against the claimant, if there shall not appear to have been 
reasonable ground for attempting to enforce the payment. The 
course of legislation for the fast half century has been gradually 
to remit the pains and penalties of the debtor—by the act of 
1861 these were all practically abolished; but the pains and 
penalities on the creditor are continued so long as he is compelled 
to acquit without satisfaction in full; and any legislation that 
removes that anomaly and injustice will doubtless have a highly 
beneficial effect upon the commercial and trading interests of the 
country. 

The President, Mr. Hadfield, M.P., Mr. W. Hawes,‘Dr. Pank- 
hurst, Mr. Grindley, Mr. Cox, Recorder of Falmouth, Mr. 
Hastings, Mr. Robert Wilson, C. W. Ryales, LL.B., Mr. Bis- 
sington, and Mr. Bathgate, took part in the discussion, which 
was of a very animated and earnest kind. 

Section C, Criminal Law, met in the Lecture Hall of the 
Church Institute, and was presided over by W. Forsyth, Esq., 
M.P. The special question proposed for discussion on the first 
day was, “Is it desirable to establish reformatories for adult crir 
minals?” The Rev. W. L. Clay opened the question by a pape- 
“On Recent Improvements in our System for the Punishment 
and Reformation of Adult Criminals.” Mr. T. B. L. Baker read 
a paper on the special question, and concluded by maintaining 
the following propositions. Firstly: That adult reformatories, 
or houses of correction, would render our gaols more deterrent 
than they now are, and would themselves deter by the greater 
length of their detention. Secondly: They would send the 
prisoners back to society so much better fitted for work, that 
there would be less danger of relapse. Thirdly: They would, 
by their surveillance, physically incapacitate a man from a 
course of crime, for a far longer period than the gaol. Fourthly : 
They would cost far less to the honest ratepayer. And lastly : 
The experiment may be tried with good hope (not to say cer- 
tainty) of success, without cost or risk to the state. The discus- 
sion was opened by Mr. Saunders, Recorder of Bath, and 
continued by Mr. Craig, Mr. Teulon, Mr. Unwin, Mr. Darby- 
shire, Mr. A. O. Charles, Miss Carpenter, and Captain Shep- 
herd. 

A paper was read by Mr. A. O. Charles, contributed by the 
Rev. Thomas Hutton, Rector of Melton, “On some Prison 
Statistics, with Notes and Observations on the Causes of 
Crime.” 
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Second Department—Education. 
President—The Very Rev. the Dean of CaIcHEsTER. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Canon Sale, D.D., E. Carlton Tufnell, Esq., R. Leader, Esq. 
Secretaries —J, R. Fowler, Esq., Birkbeck Hill, Esq., Rev. Nash Stephenson, M.A. 
Local Secretaries—Robert Waterhouse, Esq., Rev. J. Lettis Short. 

This Department met in the Music Hall, and was presided 
over by Thomas Chambers, Esq., Q.C., M.P. As several 
papers were announced on the question, “ What better provision 
ought to be made for the education of girls of the middle 
classes ?” this department was remarkably well attended, The 
Rey. Nash Stephenson, M.A., comme meed the proceedings by 
reading a report of what had been done in the Departme nt 
during’ the past year. The same gentleman then read a paper 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, of London, “On the Education of 
Girls.” Two other papers were read on the same subject, the one 
from Miss Mary Wolstenholme, the other from Miss Dorothea 

Beale. In the discussion which followed, Dr. W. B. Hodgson, Mr. 
Gilles Ne, Professor Hi: ancoc *k, of Belfast, Mr. Freeland, Mr. G. 
W. at an and Manoc jee Cursetjee, the distinguished 
Parsee, took . The tone of the discussion was altogether in 
favour of a broader and more extended education for girls, 
Several of the speakers altogether repudiated the notion that 
there was any appreciable difference between the intellectual 
qualities of men and women, and regarded the present system of 
giving girls an altogether different education to boys as essen- 
tially vicious. 

Third Department—Health. 
President—Epwtx Lankester, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Vice- Presidents—Geo. Godwin. Esq., F.R.S., Ald. W. Fisher, J.P., H. Jackson, Esq. 
Secretaries—William Hardwicke, Esq., M.D., Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.E. 
Local Secretaries—J. Daniel Leader, Esq., Dr. Allan. 

This Department met in the Lecture Room of the Mechanics’ 
Hall. The spec “ question for the day was, “In what way can 
the unnecessary exposure of workmen to d: anger of life or 
health be best tilted, especially in collieries, mines, and 
manufactories?” Mr. Philip H. Holland, Government Inspector 
of Mines, read a paper on this question. W ith regard to colliery 
accidenta, the author showed most clearly that ‘they had been 
clearly reduced by the passing of the Colliery Act. Mue h might 
yet be done by throwing on the masters the responsibility of 
keeping coal mines in order. He said it was ol known that 
coal mining was dangerous, but it was not so well known that 
metal mining was far more fatal. The coal miners were killed 
by accidents, but the metal miners were killed by disease, appa- 
rently natural, but really produced by their occupation. Fifty- 
six per cent. of the miners of Cornwall die of lung disease, 
brought on by working in badly-ventilated, dusty, and deep 
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mines. This disease was not caused by the climate, nor any 
other of the circumstances peculiar to the district, for men who 
did not work in such mines were quite healthy. Between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-five, three times as many metal 
miners are killed by lung disease as are killed by explosion 
among colliers. Above the age of forty-five, the proportion is 
fourteen times as many metal miners as colliers. These facts, 
he thought, deserved most careful attention. By the act of legis- 
lation much had been done to diminish the danger of a collier’s 
life, and yet nothing at all had been done for metal miners. He 
strongly urged the necessity for immediate action on the part of 
the Government. 

Dr. J. C. Hale read a paper on the effect of certain Sheffield 
Trades on Life and Health. He said :—* At the last census the 
population of Sheffield was 185,157, being an increase in ten 
years of 49,874. The present population of Sheffield is more 
than 200,000. The number of houses at present is 53,563, and 
of these, 49,663 are inhabited, and 3900 uninhabited. The 
last return made to the Town-Clerk showed the rateable value 
of the property in the borough to be 498,641/. 7s. 4d. In the 
ten years ending 1860, the death rate was 28 per 1000; in 1863, 
34 per 1000; in 1864, 34 per 1000; and for the first six months 
of the present year we find it at the rate of 32 per 1000. The 
manufactures of Sheffield are cutlery—knives, scissors, razors, 
files, edge-tools, joiners’ tools, engineer’s tools, scythes, sickles, 
shears, saws, circular saws, steel, railway springs and rails, buffers, 
anvils, vices, steam-hammers, boilers, engines, stove grates, fen- 
ders, fire-irons, silver, silver-plated, Britannia metal goods, &c. ; 
to which must be added the more recently introduced manufac- 
ture of armour plates, guns, and steel shot.” 

The author referred then in detail to diseases occurring amongst 
the workmen of Sheffield employed in lead works, in the manu- 
facture of files, and the different classes of grinders. He then 
gave a special account of the disease known as the “ grinders’ 
asthma,” and showed that this disease more particularly occurred 
in dry grinding. He referred to a class of grinders whose average 
age at death was only twenty-eight years. He also pointed out 
the destructive effects on life, of employing children eight or 
nine years of age in grinding mills. He stated his conviction, 
that by precaution on the part of those who worked in lead, and 
by the use of an instrument called a fan in grinding, much of 
the disease and death among grinders might be prevented. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Edward Smith, formerly 
an employer in Sheffield; Mr. John Wilson, a blade-grinder ; 
Mr. M‘Adam, Mr. Lupton, Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., and the Pre- 


sident. 
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Fourth Department—Economy and Trade. 

President—Epwtx Cuapwick, Esq., C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—Edward Holland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., G. J. 
Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P., Alderman Robert Jackson, J.P. 
Secretaries—Andrew Edgar, Esq., Richard Pankhurst, Esq,, LL.D., Professor Wilson. 
Local Secretaries—Michael Hunter, Esq., 8. Plimsoll, Esq., R. E. Leader, Esq,, B.A. 


The meetings of this section were held in the large room of 
the School of Art. Mr. Edgar read the report of the committee. 
The special question of the day was—* W hat are the best means 
of estublishing a system of authoritative arbitration between em- 
ployers and employed in case of strikes and lock-outs 7’ In the 
absence of Mr. Thomas Hughes, who was to have opened the 
question, Mr. John Wilson, penblade-grinder, of Sheffield, read 
a paper “ On Trades’ Unions, Strikes, Lock-outs, and Courts of 
Conciliation.” Mr. Dronfield,'a compositor, and Secretary to the 
Association of Organised Trades in Sheffield, read a paper “On 
Trades’ Unions.” A long and interesting discussion followed, 
in which Professor Fawcett, the Rev. W. Charing, Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. David Chadwick, Mr. George Godwin, Mr. Steindorft, 
Mr. Alderman Jackson of Sheffield, Mr. Forster, Mr. Hughes, 
M.P., and the President took part. 

Professor Fawcett said he believed the time would come 
when strikes would cease by an improvement in the economic 
relations between employers and employed. The production of 
wealth required a joint effort on the part of capital and labour ; 
and if that work was to be efficiently done, the people who made 
that joint effort should be connected and brought together by 
some other feeling than mere pecuniary interest. He believed 
that this would gradually dawn upon both employers and em- 
jloyed; and he hoped the day was not far distant when every 
1 at in this country would become attached to his employer 
by being allowed to participate in his prosperity. Mr. Fawcett 
instanced the successtul experiment which had been made in this 
way by a Paris baker, mer 3 whose case they would be familiar. 
He looked forward with hope to this as being the industrial 
future of the country. He was quite sure that as long as there 
were no relations between employer and employed but those of 
a pecuniary bargain, they would have unfortunate disputes such 
as gave rise to strikes, which inflicted such heavy losses upon 
all concerned. 

Mr. Hughes said he felt as much as any one in that room, 
that there was much in connexion with trades’ unions that was 
deplorable, and which all of them must thoroughly disapprove 
of. At the same time, however, in the present state of the in- 
dustrial relations between masters and men, he thought it was 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the men engaged in 
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any trade that they should combine together to enable themselves 
to get a fair price for their labour. He did not think, on looking 
at the facts as they were placed before them, that there was 
much in the objection to trades’ unions that interfered with the 
individual liberty of the subject; and as to the charge of 
coercion, that might be so in exceptional cases, but he did not 
think it was very prevalent. 

In the evening a great meeting of working men took place in 
the Alexandra Music Hall, which was crammed to the very top, 
thousands having been unable to gain admission. Lord Brougham 
presided, and the meeting was addressed by Mr. Thomas 
Chambers, M.P., Dr. Lankester, Mr. George Godwin, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., Professor Fawcett, M.P., Mr. John 
Wilson, grinder, and Mr. Henry Turner, file-maker. 

On Friday morning the business of the Association com- 
menced by an address from Mr Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M.P., 
as President of the Department of Education. After the address 
had been delivered, Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee addressed the 
meeting at great length on the subject of education in India. 
He more especially spoke of the education of females, and stated 
a few years ago that women were not educated at all in India, 
but that the prejudices against the practice were diminishing, and 
an anxiety was displayed in many families to have their girls 
educated. 

In the Second Section of the First Department, W. Forsyth, 
Esq., Q.C., M.P., presided. The special question for the day 
was, “Is it expedient to remove any and what of the various 
restrictions on the administration of evidence in civil and criminal 
cases?” The subject was introduced by a paper from Dr. 
Alfred Waddilove, and followed by another by Mr. G. J. Holy- 
oake. The discussion was continued by Mr. E. W. Cox, the 
Recorder of Falmouth ; Mr. Robert Wilson; Mr. G. R. Tennent ; 
Mr. Saunders, the Recorder of Bath; Mr. G. Harry Palmer; 
Mr. Teulon; Mr. Roper; Mr. T. Dunn. 

The Chairman said he was in favour of Dr. Waddilove’s 
plan, and considered the burden of proof lay on those who wished 
to exclude any evidence whatever which might tend to ascertain 
truth. The principle had been already admitted by the abolition 
of restrictive Acts, by which people who had any pecuniary inte- 
rest in a case, &c., could not be examined. He thought the ex- 
clusion of the evidence of the interested parties in breach of 
promise cases a gross anomaly, but thought there should be a 
sromise in writing. He thought corroboration necessary also, 
Put showed that it would always be easy to get corroboration of 
some kind. In the case of the Divorce Court, he thought the 
evidence of the interested parties should be admitted, but not be 
compulsory. He was in favour of the admission of the evidence of 
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prisoners, because he thought the law had not only to protect the 
inocent but punish the guilty. He thought the inquiry should 
be confined to the res gesta, and not include investigation into 
the previous character ‘of the prisoner. He also touched upon 
Mr. Holyoake’s paper, for 2 rir he said, he could not find 
words strong enough to express his dissent, both as to the matter, 
and manner in which it treated the subject. Mr. Holyoake had 
confounded almost throughout his paper the rule of law by 
which a total atheist was excluded from evidence, with the rule 
by which a man of religious scruples was allowed to dispense 
with an oath. He should be very sorry, indeed, to have his 
liberty depending on the evidence of a man who had no religious 
belief whatever. 

In the Third Section of the Law Department, the special 
question of the day was, “ Does the present administration of the 
Son Law create any obstacles to the reform of criminals and 
the repression of crime? And if so, how could such obstacles 
be removed?” The first paper relating to this subject was read 
by Mr. Frederick Hill. A second paper was read by Mr. 
T. B. L. Baker. 

Mr. Hastings said the subject under discussion was one of 
the most important that could occupy the attention of the sec- 
tion. He thought the present system was very defective. He 
then pointed to the great good which had been done for Ireland 
by a judicious severity in dealing with vagrants. With re- 
gard to the vagrancy of London, he thought the police in 
London did not do their duty as they ought to do. He not only 
thought that the police did not do their duty, but he thought 
there was a great reluctance on the part of the magistrates to 
discharge their duties. Of late years magistrates had shown 
great reluctance to carry out legislative enactments passed for 
the suppression of vagrancy. No reproach could be cast upon 
them in the discharge of their ordinary work. In conclusion, 
he said he should be glad to see the practice of begging extir- 
pated entirely, and steps be taken to abolish vagrancy from 
the country. It could be done by a proper system. They 
ought also to get rid of a class of + ch vagrants who infest 
our streets, and who were really the spring from whence the 
vagrant class originated. In the abolition of this they might see 
the abolition of a great amount of crime throughout the c ountry. 

Miss C arpenter read a paper “On the C consolidation of the 
Reformatory Schools’ Acts and also of the Industrial Schools’ 
Acts.” She remarked that though the first Reformatory Schools’ 
Act had been experimental, yet that the principle on which it 
was founded had worked : admirably, and that very few alterations 
were now required when that was consolidated with the succes- 
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sive Acts. She quoted a striking testimony to the value of Re- 
formatory Schools, given by Colonel Henderson in the last report 
on convict prisons. He states, that though there were 536 juve- 
nile convicts in Parkhurst prison in 1854, that prison for boys 
had now been given up as unnecessary under the influence of the 
Reformatory Act, and only fifteen juvenile convicts were re- 
ceived into convict prisons last year. Colonel Henderson con- 
gratulates the country on this result, because, he says, “ fami- 
liarity at that early age with the final resource of punishment 
must have a lasting and evil result.” Miss Carpenter explained 
the object of the Industrial Schools’ Act, which is to rescue 
young persons who are falling into crime before they have re- 
ceived the prison brand. These Acts have worked admirably 
wherever they have been fully carried out, but schools certified 
under them have not yet been extensively established. There 
could be no doubt, she said, that when a permanent Act was 
assed, as was anticipated in the next session, the success which 
iad already attended these schools would lead to their adoption 
throughout the country. Then, it was hoped that a short Act 
would be passed rendering it illegal to send any young person 
under the age of twelve or fourteen to prison, except as a preli- 
minary to a Reformatory. Doing so, as at present, inflicted on a 
child of tender years a brand for life. 

Mr. Foster and Captain Shepherd took part in the discussion. 

Mr. R. J. Gainsford read a paper “On Reformatory Schools, 
and especially on the North of England Catholic Girls’ Reforma- 
tory School at Howard Hill, near Sheffield.” 

In the Department of Education the question of the day was, 
“ What further regulations of the labour of children are required 
to promote their education?” Papers were read on this question 
by Mr. Carlton Tuffnell, Mr. John Wilson, and Mr. Craig. Mr. 
Bracebridge, the Rev. Canon Sale, D.D., the Rev. W. Wilkinson, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Professor Hancock, the Rev. H. 
Sandford, Inspector of Schools, Professor Fawcett, Mr. M‘Donald, 
and Dr. Hall took part in the discussion, which terminated by the 
adoption of the following resolution, proposed by Mr. E. Chad- 
wick : “That in the opinion of this section the most practicable 
way of carrying out the recommendations of the Children’s 
Employ ment Commission would be to enable the Privy Council 
to extend the factory legislation to different trades where women 
and young persons under eighteen are employed, with such ap- 
propriate regulations as may be suited to each trade. That the 
rate of mortality in every trade where there is alleged excessive 
mortality should be calculated for each large town and district 
by the Registrar-General, and published.” 

In the Third Department, Lord Brougham took the chair. 
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The question for the day was, “What are the best means of 
preventing contagious diseases ?” 

Dr. Lankester opened the discussion in this department by 
some general remarks on the nature of contagious diseases, and 
the means of their prevention. He regarded small-pox as the 
type of all contagious diseases. He believed, reasoning by 
analogy, that typhus fever, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping-cough, and cholera, were all contagious diseases. He 
then drew attention to the three great factors of all contagious 
diseases: 1, the poison; 2, a medium of conveyance; 3, a pre- 
disposed person. Under the first head, he showed that the 
poison of all contagious diseases was manufactured in the blood, 
probably through the vital agency of the white blood cells. He 
dwelt upon the question of the growth and multiplication of the 
poison externally to the body, also on the probable change in the 
nature of the poison by a process of development. Under the 
head of means of conveying contagion, he drew attention 
to the conditions of the atmosphere, to water, and to /omites, 
as animal and vegetable fibres and human excreta. He thought 
the study of the subject of predisposition of the utmost import- 
ance. There was no doubt that exposure to impure air, the 
drinking impure water, bad food, cold and drunkenness, were the 
great causes of predisposition to all contagious diseases, at the 
same time each contagion has its peculiarities, and demands 
study. He finished by insisting that all remedies for these 
diseases must include the destruction of the poison, as well as the 
predisposition to take it. 

Lord Brougham said he thought one conclusion was obvious, 
namely, that the leaning ought to be in favour of treating doubt- 
ful diseases as contagious, because no harm could be done by 
that, but much harm might be done by treating diseases as non- 
contagious which were really contagious. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. P. H. Holland, Mr. G. 
Godwin, Mr. Alderman Saunders, Mr. Edward Smith, Dr. 
Griffiths of Sheffield, Dr. J. C. Hall, and Dr. M‘Adam took 
part. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Saunders defended the 
town of Sheffield from the reproaches which had been cast upon 
it, and argued that, do what you would, there would always be a 
class who lived in filth and squalor, and ran up the death rate of 
large towns. Mr. Godwin quoted from Lydgate, the monk of 

jury St. Edmund’s in 1380, the following lines, which he thought 
very appropriate : 
“ By archis stronge, his cours for to reflecte, 
Thorugh condyte pypis large and wyde withal, 
By certeyne means artyficiall 
That it made a ful purgacion, 
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Of al odure and fylthes in the toun, 
Wasshynge the stretes as they stode arowe, 
And the gutters in the erthe lowe, 

That in the citie was no fylthe sene, 

For the canell scoured was so clene, 

And denoyded into secrete wyse, 

That no man myght espe nor deuyse 

By what engyne the fylthes fey nor nere, 
Were borne awaye by course of the ryvere. 
So couertly every thynge was couered, 
Whereby the towne was utterly assured 
From endengerynge of all corupcion, 
From wycked ayre and from inffexion.” 


Two papers were afterwards read on Cholera, one by Mr. 
Henry Jackson, of Sheffield, on the Precautions taken against 
Cholera by the Sanitary Committee in Sheffield in 1849. The 
second paper was by Dr. P. O'Callaghan, formerly surgeon in 
the 11th Hussars, entitled “ Hints on the threatened Invasion 
of Cholera.” The author suggested two great remedial agents ; 
first, the removal of all cases of cholera to properly constructed 
hospitals; second, the treatment of the premonitory stage at 
once, and without delay, with opium. 

In the discussion, Dr. Hodgkin, of London, gave an interest- 
ing account of his experience of the disease in London. He 
believed cholera arose from an atmospheric poison, not generated 
in the human body, and that this poison especially developed 
itself in the neighbourhood of newly turned-up soil, which was 
composed of animal and vegetable debris. He gave instances of 
disease occurring in the neighbourhood of newly-opened sewers, 
churchyards, and other places of the same kind. 

Dr. Griffiths confirmed Mr. O’Callaghan’s statement that 
persons who slept on the floor were more liable to cholera than 
those who slept in high beds, thus leading to the suggestion that 
the poison of cholera was one that was dense, and crept along 
floors and low places. 

Dr. Stewart and Mr. Greening also took part in the discus- 
sion. 

In the Fourth Department, Mr. Holland, M.P., the President 
of the Agricultural Section, took the chair. The question pro- 
posed for discussion was, “Can the principles of co-operation be 
profitably applied to production, and, if so, under what condi- 
tions?” Before this question was discussed, Mr .Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., requested to be permitted to say a few words on the ques- 
tion of trades’ unions. He then more pointedly put the question 
to which he had referred at the great meeting the night before, 
with regard to the charges of coercion and terrorism practised 
by the men of Sheffield. 
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Mr. W. Broadhead, saw grinder, Secretary to the Saw 
Grinders’ Union, and Treasurer to the Associated Trades of 
Sheffield, said that he was taken by surprise on the previous 
evening when he heard the statements made by Mr. ates 
relative to the obnoxious rules and regulations of trade societies 
in Sheffield, and to the outrages which had taken place. As to 
the former, he was totally ignorant of them. He never heard 
of such rules or regulations as being those of any of the societies 
of Sheffield. So far as that statement went, he should feel 
extremely obliged if Mr. Hughes would give him the names of 
the persons who gave him the information. With regard to the 
outrages, he had been in good hopes that the subject was dying 
out, just as were the outrages themselves. No one regretted 
more than himself that such things should have taken place. 
Many of the charges made against trade societies in this town 
had been fully met. He should refer only to one or two, and in 
the first place to the Russell Works (Messrs Wheatman and Smith) 
outrage. That was said to have taken place on account of a 
piece of machinery that had been introduced, and was attributed 
to the obstruction of the saw grinders. But, in point of fact, 
there was no such obstruction. On the contrary, every facility 
had been offered to the firm in everything that they desired. 
Neither had there been any dispute. The Town Council inquired 
into the matter, and Messrs. Wheatman and Smith offered every 
obstruction in the way of giving information to the police. The 
union, on the other hand, offered every facility and assistance in 
their power. It was his (Mr. Broadhead’s) society that was chal- 
lenged, and he waited upon the Watch Committee and asked 
permission to be heard. A request was made for a Government 
Inspector to come down, but none was sent. In the end the 
Council pretty unanimously resolved that there was no blame 
attaching to the union in the matter. The case of the Acorn- 
street outrage had given rise to many imputations on the unions, 
But the poor victim’s dying statement was that the outrage did 
not emanate from the union, but from another party. The man 
acquitted made a statement as to his own criminality in the thing, 
endeavouring to throw his criminality on others. On his acquittal 
the society expelled him, as was its duty towards a person who 
could make such statements, whether true or false. Had the 
society been guilty, there could be no doubt the man would have 
given every information. The union did not fear him. They 
took the course he had mentioned, but what was the conduct of 
his employer? He had since then again admitted the man into 
his service, and he (Mr. Broadhead) believed he was still there. 
The unions of this town had been frequently charged with these 
things, yet they had done everything in their power to prevent 
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them. They had even made good property which had been 
destroyed; they had done everything possible to clear up the 
instances which had occurred, and the only result of their efforts 
had been to have constant imputations cast upon them. He 
hoped that for the future they would have less of these impu- 
tations, and that instead of having charges made against them, 
they should have assistance given them. 

Mr. Dronfield, compositor, also spoke in explanation of the 
conquct of the trades’ unions of Sheffield, a said their rules 
were published in a volume, sanctioned by the Organised Trades’ 
Association. 

The subject of the co-operative principle was then taken up, 
and a paper was read by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, which led to a 
long and interesting discussion, in which Mr. Greening, of Man- 
chester, took part. He said that Mr. Pitman wished to bring 
before the Association a plan for the establishment in Man- 
chester of a wholesale society, which was formed from various 
district co-operative societies joining together, and through 
which they were enabled to purchase their stores at first cost. 
That society had got a turn over of something like 200,000/. per 
annum, although it had only been recently instituted, and it 
managed to do business upon a profit of 8s. per cent. on the turn 
over, that 8s. per cent. being the only cost to which those societies 
who procured their stores wholesale through that store were put. 
That fact showed the possibility of something to be attained by co- 
operation of which they had no idea when the principle of co- 
operation was first brought forward. Proceeding, then, to con- 
sider the relation between the employer and employed, he said 
that, in the conflicts that arose between men and masters as to 
matters of wages, it should not be forgotten that the men had 
nothing but the wages before them. If the men won, it was 
simply a question of wages to them, but the masters had some- 
thing more than that—they had the probability, by skill, by 
outlay of capital, by improvements in machinery—they had the 
probability of arriving at that something more, which made our 
manufacturers so wealthy in this country. The men, however, 
were not always so unreasonable in their demands as might be 
anticipated. Referring, then, to the objection workmen had 
sometimes to labour-saving machinery, he said it should be borne 
in mind that the profit to the master was direct when machinery 
of that kind was introduced, and the advantage to the men was 
remote, whereas it should be immediate. If a workman saw ¢ 
machine introduced which did the work of three men, and also 
saw three men dismissed in consequence, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to look with a favourable eye on labour-saving machinery, 
or to believe that though it seemed to be working an immediate 
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harm to the working man, it would in the end do them much 
good. It was the same with regard to inventions; working 
people of all others could give us the most — inventions, but 
they did not, naturally enough, because they had not the direct 
interest in them which their masters had. It was beginning to 
be thought in the present day that the payment of wages after 
all was not the hichest form of freedom, as it did not develop the 
highest efforts of which a man was capable. If a man were paid 
regular wages for his work, he worked so hard and so carefully ; 
if he were allowed to participate in the profits he realised, he 
worked so much harder and so much more carefully ; but if 
he were made a junior partner in the concern which — 
him, all his energies were devoted to the service of his employers. 
The proposal to combine the interests of the employers and the 
employed in the undertaking in which they were both employed 
was this—that the masters should take to themselves a certain 
sum, which they might fairly expect to get as interest for capital, 
and as payment for the risk they run, and that all the profit 
above that should be divided with the workpeople, the position 
would then be this—that workpeople would work out their own 
salvation, the masters really giving them nothing. A very large 
dividend above the present rate of profit could be made under 
that system. This system had been applied in the firm of which 
he was a member, and it had been found to work very satisfac- 
torily. 

The Rev. Mr. Steinthal, Mr. Hughes, M.P., and the Rev. H. 
Solly took part in the discussion. 

A paper was then read by Mr. George  % president of the 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture “On the Game Laws.” He 
believed the abolition of the game laws would be attended with 
great advantage to the whole community. Mr. George Hunt, 
of Bradford, defended the game laws. Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and Mr. Edgar took part in the discussion. The 
Chairman said that our legislation on the game laws must soon 
be amended. 

In the evening the Lord Mayor, in the absence of the Master 
Cutler, gave a reception at the Cutlers’ Hall to the members of 
the Association. 

On Saturday morning the sections were somewhat thinly at- 
tended, owing to the attractions of the various excursions planned 
for members of the Congress. 

About fifty ladies and gentlemen met at the Victoria Station 
Hotel early in the morning, and left by train for Worksop, under 
the charge of Mr. Councillor Grundy, who ably officiated as 
cicerone. Carriages were obtained in Worksop, in which the 
party travelled to Clumber House, the splendid seat of the Duke 
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of Newcastle. There they were received with the utmost cor- 
diality by Mr. Heming, his grace’s steward, who threw open the 
house to them, and did the honours in a way that fully main- 
tained the reputation of the house for hospitality. It was known 
that the noble duke had expressed a wish that the excursionists 
should be received with all honour, and that he felt great regret 
at being unable to be present to welcome them in person. 
Leaving Clumber, the party drove to Thoresby, where they met 
with the same cordial reception from Mr. Horncastle, the agent 
of Earl Manvers. <A drive to one of the most charming spots in 
Edwinstowe Forest was next undertaken, and the party had 
lunch under the famous “ Major Oak.” A visit to the Birch- 
lands, and a hasty glance at Welbeck Abbey, brought the party 
back to Worksop. The day was beautiful, and the party unani- 
mously expressed the greatest satisfaction with the excursion. 

About seventy members of the Association joined the excur- 
sion to Chatsworth and Haddon Hall, where they arrived about 
twelve o'clock. Nearly the whole of the house and the entire 
grounds were thrown open, and every facility offered for the 
pleasure and gratification of the members of the Congress. The 
magnificent fountains played during the whole day, the weather 
was most favourable, and the beautiful grounds and fine, well- 
kept park formed a charming contrast to the busy smoky town 
the visitors had so lately left. 

Even the temptations of pure air and mental repose did not 
induce all the philosophers to discontinue their As 4 and some 
of the sections met as usual, In the First Department, Sec- 
tion B, Lord Brougham was in the chair. Mr. Thomas Webster, 
Q.C., read a paper “On the Palace of Justice, its site and ap- 
proaches, and the arrangements of the Courts and Offices of 
Jurisprudence.” Mr. W. Strickland Cookson, Mr. Thomas 
Beggs, of London, and Mr. George W. Hastings, took part 
in the discussion, Mr, Webster met the objection taken to his 
plan of clearing away a number of houses now inhabited b 
the poor, for the purpose of creating a site for his proposed build. 
ings, by saying that by displacing the inhabitants of the district 
referred to, a great mass of iniquity would be displaced at the 
same time, for there existed no worse neighbourhood in London 
than that bounded by Bell-yard on the east, and Drury-lane on 
the west. He regarded it as an additional and desirable result to 
the main project that that neighbourhood would be cleared. 

Mr. John Guest, of Rotherham, read a paper “ On the 
Affiliation of Illegitimate Children,” in which fe advocated the 


amendment of the law on this matter as one means of prevent- 
ing infanticide. 
The Educational Department met as usual in the Music Hall ; 
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the Rey. Canon Sale in the chair. There were, however, so few 
members ‘present, that little or no discussion took place. The 
Rev. G. Fagan contributed a paper “On Rural Schools in re- 
lation to the State,” which commenced with an extract from the 
report of her Majesty's Committees of Privy Council for 1863- 
64, showing the large population of the rural districts, and the 
inadequate amount of the Government grants to the schools, and 
said that this was one of the leading educational questions of the 
day, that rural schools had an especial claim on the Government, 
being mostly in poor districts, and peculiarly difficult to maintain 
in efficiency. 

Mr. John Paton, head-master of the Parish Church School, 
read a paper “On the Teachers’ View of Payment by Results.” 
He stated that the defects in this plan were serious and many, at 
the same time that it had its advantages. The Government now 
vay, not for*education, but the results of education; nor for 
i asi in the field till it is seen what crop is produced. He ex- 
pressed his approval of the principle of payment by results, pro- 
vided the pay be adequate and for all results. His object was to 
point out the defects in the regulations laid down for the appli- 
cation of this principle; to show in what way their tendency is, 
not to promote the efficiency of education in our primary schools ; 
and, to enforce, as much as possible, that “education is not like 
last year’s currant wine in an ‘auld wife’s’ cupboard—a thing to 
dole out with jealous measure—but a health-giving liquor, which 
should run like a river, and be as free.” 

Mr. W. F. Spray contributed a paper “On the Failure of 
our National System of Education to afford Elementary Educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Fitch, Government Inspector of Schools, regretted that 
Mr. Spray was not present, and was sorry that such a paper, 
evidently prepared upon insufficient evidence, should have been 
admitted, Socios listening to it had withdrawn attention from 
the excellent remarks of Mr. Paton. 

Mr. —— called attention to the special question for dis- 
cussion, which was, “ Does or does not the present mode of Go- 
vernment payment for particular schools promote the efficiency 
of education in primary schools.” He argued at some length in 
the negative, and contended that the small sums devoted by the 
revised code tended very much to discourage the teachers, and 
cause them to adhere strictly to the requirements of the code, 
teaching their scholars reading, writing, and arithmetic only, to 
the total neglect of the other branches of education, without 
which the simple rudiments would be of very little value. 

The discussion was kept up with some spirit by the Rev. T. 
Lettis Short; the Rev. J. H. James, Governor of Wesley Col- 
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lege; Dr. Hodgson; Mr. Dronfield; the Rev. W. Wilkinson, 
M.A.; and Mr. Paton, the writer of the paper which attracted 
so much attention. 

In the third section, that of Public Health, there was a ‘large 
attendance at an e arly hour to hear Professor Gamgee’s paper 
on the Cattle Plague. As Professor Gamgee has made himself 
master of this subject, we give his paper at length in the body 
of our Journal (p. 67). 

In reply to a question from Mr. Routledge, Professor Gamgee 
said he heath the cattle plague as a specific disease which 
could not in any sense be regarded as the typhus or typhoid of 
man. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. 
P. Holland thought the disease originated in the filthy condition 
in which cows were formerly kept in London and the towns of 
England. 

The chair having been taken by Mr. George Godwin, Dr. 
Lankester made the following remarks. He said he stood there 
to denounce most thoroughly and determinately all attempts to 
persuade the people of this country that contagious diseases were 
not contagious. Nothing could be so frightfully dangerous, es- 
pecially at the present time, as an attempt to divert the attention 
of the people from the resisting of contagious poison, and to try 
to convince them that it was in their own houses and homes that 
the disease was to be engendered. The cattle plague was a 
capital illustration of his position, because he thought that, after 
what Professor Gamgee had said, there could be no doubt that it 
was a contagious disorder, and had been introduced from 
abroad. Its history was well known, and he knew it to be 
perfectly true, as Mr. Gamgee had stated, that there had been 
congresses of veterinary surgeons in Europe, and at those con- 
gresses there had been no doubt expressed as to the contagious- 
ness of this very disease. The theory that the disease could 
originate from the circumstances under which cattle are kept in 
this country could never have originated except in the minds of 
persons who had some crotchet of their own to maintain. It 
was the most fanciful thing that could be suggested. There was 
nothing adduced in support of it, whilst the evidence on the 
other side was overw helming; and ‘that there should be found, 
after the statements of Professors Symonds and Gamgee, persons 
who denied that the disease was contagious, was to him most 
wonderful. The evidence was clear and decisive as to the intro- 
duction of the disease. Our experience of the nature of 
the disease showed most conclusively that it could not 
have arisen from bad cow-sheds and ‘badly-managed cattle. 
There were some cow-sheds in London so bad that if there was 
any power in filth to generate contagious diseases (which he en- 
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tirely denied), they ought never to have been free from. this 
plague. Those places were in such a bad sanitary condition 
that the cows could not be kept in them without certain detri- 
ment to their health, or shortening of their lives; but the rin- 
derpest never appeared there till it was imported. The cows died 
of pneumonia, bronchitis, and a hundred other diseases, but not 
of this plague. As the scarlet fever was no respecter of persons, 
so the rinderpest is no respecter of cows. It attacked the most 
respectable animals, as was shown by the destruction of the herd 
kept by Miss Burdett Coutts. Did the disease arise from filth in 
that case? Again, he had seen a similar case near his own home 
at Golder’s-green, near London. A fine herd of cattle were 
kept on a farm at that place belonging to Earl Granville, and 
both the noble earl and his herdsmen had a conviction that the 
disease had arisen in some mysterious way, but they did not know 
how. He could tell them how the disease had come there. There 
had been af importation of diseased Dutch cattle into a shed 
within one mile of Lord Granville’s farm. Those cattle were 
turned upon the meadows next to the earl’s, and through which 
there was a footpath which passed close to one of his sheds. People 
passed constantly over those meadows, and along the walk, and 
they were permitted to go through Lord Granville’s sheds. Well, 
in that which was the model shed of the farm, but which hap- 
pened to be the one near which this footpath ran, and to which 
people who had walked in the meadows were admitted, the 
disease broke out. The other sheds were imperfectly constructed 
and drained, but the disease did not break out in them. 
There could hardly be a stronger proof of the contagious nature 
of the disease. Any boy who had walked in the meadows in 
which the diseased cattle had pastured, and had afterwards gone 
into the shed, might have carried upon his feet contagion enough 
to poison a whole world of cows. Clearly, the disease did not 
originate in bad cow-houses. Such was the nature of the 
disease. They must try and put it down now as best they 
could; but it was idle to talk about its originating in dirt and 
filth. No matter how clean the cows were kept, they could not 
escape if they were exposed to contagion. There was incal- 
clas danger in doubt and hesitation as to the contagious 
nature of the disease. He hoped that the effect of Professor 
Gamgee’s paper would be to diffuse throughout the country a 
proper knowledge of the contagiousness of this disease. He ad- 
mitted that uncleanness would predispose cattle to a hundred 
other diseases, but it would not produce the rinderpest. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Greening, of Man- 
chester, Mr. Galloway, of London, and Mr. Clarke. 

The Rev. Henry Moule then read a paper “On the use of 
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Dry Surface Earth as a Deodoriser, and in the removal of Ex- 
crementitious Matter, preventing the contamination of Air in 
Towns.” This paper was written in reference to the question 
for discussion of the day, but which, on account of the absence 
of members on the excursions, was deferred till Monday. The 
author said the contamination of the air of towns arose from—lL. 
The smoke coming from chimneys, and dust arising from stoves. 
2. The general want of ventilation of rooms, and especially bed- 
rooms and living-rooms, where gas is burned. 3. The exhala- 
tions arising from putrefaction and decay. 4. Exhalations from 
excrementitious matter. The last source of contamination he 
thought most important. He pointed out the evils of the water- 
closet system, which only removes the evil from the old ash-pit 
to the rivers, and advocated the use of earth as a deodoriser, on 

a principle that has often been explained as “ Moule’s Patent 
Earth-C losets.” He was sanguine enough to think that the 
system might be employed in Sheffield, and, if it were begun, in 
a month’s time some of the most filthy places he had seen might 
be rendered perfectly sweet. 

Mr. Chrimes and Mr. P. Holland were entirely opposed to 
Mr. Moules’s Earth Closets. Dr. Holmes spoke in favour of 
them. 

Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, after remarking that he had only 
a superficial knowledge of the question, and would not at- 
tempt to discuss it, congratulated the audience on the fact that 
in England novel plans were received with interest, were dis- 
cussed without annoyance or unpleasantness, and what was good 
in them was well received. The grandeur and importance of 
England was due to this; and much of the degradation of India 
was due to the contrary system prevailing there. 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., then gave an account of the Familistery, 

r Workman’s Home, in Guise, France. Under this title, he 
said, M. Godin Lemaire has built a handsome structure for his 
workpeople and their families in Guise. M. Lemaire is a manu- 
facturer of stove grates, employing more than seven hundred 
men. Desiring that his men should share his prosperity, he re- 
solved to erect handsome and substantial structures, to give a 
strictly private home to each workman, and combining with it 
the nursery, where his wife, while engaged at work, may deposit 
her infant; the infant school, where his children, between the 
ages of two and five, may be gradually prepared for the school, 
properly so called, in which their education may be carried on 
till the age of twelve, fitting them not only for their industrial 
calling, but for the eee fulfilment of their own social duties ; 
playgrounds, where, by healthful exercise, physical development 
shall be ensured without necessarily exposing them to the baneful 
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influence of the streets; stores, where provisions and garments 
may be procured at wholesale prices ; reading-rooms, baths, wash- 
houses, &c. ; all, in short, that can render home healthy, attrac- 
tive, and pleasant. Another similar pile of buildings will com- 
plete the work. Water is provided on every floor, allowing a 
daily consumption of eighteen quarts per head. Each set of 
apartments has store-closets with drawers and shelves, a shoot to 
the dust-hole below, which is cleared every day. The partition 
walls are of brick, so that the neighbours cannot overhear one 
another. Liberty, privacy, and cleanliness, are three of the 
chief points aimed at. M. Lemaire desired to raise the self-re- 
spect of his workmen, develop their personal dignity, and he has 
nobly carried out his desire. The nursery provides for children 
from birth to two years old, for such mothers as desire to make 
use of it. There is a preparatory school for children between 
two and five, and the more advanced school for those between 
five and twelve. The wives and daughters supply the nurses, 
and a highly educated young lady has the general superintend- 
ence of those and of the school. No man is bound to send his 
children to the school any more than he is bound to live in the 
houses. The cost of the school and nursery is included in the 
rent. The unfurnished apartments are let at 3s. 9d. per calendar 
month for each room. A furnished room for a single man is let 
at 6s. 8d. per month. The men have every advantage, and pay 
for all they have, and yet the proprietor gets a good return for 
his outlay. There was also a restaurant, where an unmarried 
man can get his meals at acost of from eightpence to one shilling 
per day. Baths and washhouses can be te at a small cost. A 
medical man calls every morning, ‘paid by a mutual benefit so- 
ciety. This experiment has been going on for four years, and 
deserves, at any rate, to be further examined. It is suggested 
that a deputation from the Society should visit Guise, and report 
on the results of their inspection. The inquiry would do good 
should their report confirm the truth of the statements that have 
reached us, al might lead to the establishment of similar places 
in this country. 

The sitting of the Department of Economy and Trade, was 
resumed under the presidency of Mr. Edwin Chadwick. 

The special question for discussion was, “Is it desirable to 
consolidate the existing railways of the United Kingdom into one 
system, under Government control ?” } 

A paper by Mr. Edwin Hill, on the “ Inland Revenue, or an 
Official Inspection of Railways, and the Management of the 
Traffic Thereon, as a means of Preventing Accident and Loss,” 
was read by Mr. Edgar, the secretary of the department. He 
thought such a system, if properly carried out, would be produc- 
tive of great advantage, as one of the most effective means of 
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abating injurious practices and effecting the suppression of abuse, 
was to ' expose them to the broad light of publicity, He suggested 
that an official inspection, wholly ‘indepe ndent of the adminstra- 
tion of railways, and therefore unbiassed either in its favour or 
against it, would in all probability prove highly economical to the 
railw: ay companies themselves—the loss by the accidents of a 
single ‘half year upon one line only (including the Staplehurst 
accident) hav ing been officially estimated at some 50,0001. The 
expense of the necessary staff of inspectors, clerks, &c., need not 
be great, and if his anticip: tions of an important economy to the 
railws ays be realised, such expense ought to be cheerfully borne 
by the railway companies themselves. 

Samuel Plimsoll, Esq., read a paper on the question of the 
day, “Is it Desirable to Consolidate the Existing Railways of the 
United Kingdom into one System, under Gov ernment Control 2” 
In a carefully considereé manner he laid before the meeting the 
various points of the question, the nature of travelling at the 
present time, the cost of working the whole railway system, the 
number of passengers carried on the different lines in the course 
of a year, and the cost of each. From figures, he showed that 
the .otal and indirect cost of each train per mile was 2s. 7d. 
The average number of passengers carried per train during the 
year was fifty—seven first, sixteen second, and twenty-seven third 
class. The average weight of goods carried on the merchandise 
and mineral trains was seventy tons. That both of these results 
might have been multiplied many times, without adding appre- 
ciably to the expense, may be inferred from the fact that an 
engine is capable of taking even a thousand people, instead of 
fifty, and from the other fact, that about three hundred tons is 
now the usual weight of load of a mineral train on the Great 
Northern Railway. Mr. Plimsoll discoursed on the effect of low 
fares, the purchase of the railways by the nation, and met the 
arguments brought by Messrs. Gale and Chadwick, in favour of 
Government interference, by a number of objections to the 
further amalgamation of railway interests. He concluded his 
remarks by some sharp and able critiques on railway refreshment 
rooms and discomfort, commenting on the abominable provision 
that is made therein for anything like the wants of travellers, 
either with respect to food or refreshment of any sort. 

Mr. Hawes, Chairman of the Society of Arts, made a state- 
ment as to the present system of railway management. He 
was greatly opposed to Government management, and re- 
ferred at some length to the abuse of such powers as those 
already possessed by the Post-Office authorities, where posi- 
tions of emolument and trust were given rather to members 
of the aristocracy and friends of members of Parliament, than to 
those best fitted to hold them. Mr. George Potter, of Man- 
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chester, Dr. Pankhurst, and Mr. Teulon, of London, took part 
in the discussion. After a short address from Mr. Sandford, the 
chairman stated his views on the question, which were in favour 
of the Government management of railways. Mr. Raper, of 
Manchester, and Mr. Freeland, late M.P. for Chichester, agreed 
with Mr. Plimsoll in objecting to further railway amalgamation. 
Mr. Chambers, Q.C., deprecated the present system of excursion 
trains, which he believed was at the root of nine-tenths of the 
accidents that occurred. Mr. W.C. Lang, of Sheffield, remarked 
that at present Parliament represented the railway interests, and 
not those of the people, the passengers, and supporters of the 
railways. New lines of traffic which were earnestly desired by 
the people themselves, by the counties through which they would 
pass, were opposed and crushed by the influence of the land- 
owners sitting in the House of Commons, so that he did not 
think there was more to be apprehended from Government 
management than at present existed. 

Mr. Plimsoll having briefly replied on the whole discussion, 
a vote of thanks was, on the motion of Professor Fawcett, 
seconded by Mr. Freeland, passed to him for his excellent paper, 
and the department adjourned. 


MONDAY. 


The business of the Association commenced with an ad- 
dress from Dr. Lankester, President of the Health Depart- 
ment. In the opening he pointed out the essentially scientific 
basis of social questions generally, and the facts and principles of 
those sciences on which the Department of Public Health was 
founded. He then directed attention to the study of the nature 
of contagious diseases, as a scientific basis for contending with 
the presence of the cattle plague and the apprehended visit of 
cholera. In conclusion, he urged, first, the necessity of more 
comprehensive and earnest measures of sanitary legislation ; and, 
secondly, the importance of instilling by education into the minds 
of our statesmen, our clergymen, our vestrymen, and our middle 
and working classes, a knowledge of the known laws of life, 
through the ignorance of which at least 150,000 lives are 
annually sacrificed. 

Lord Brougham (who was in the chair) said he was sure he 
expressed the unanimous sentiment of the assembly when he 
said that, for the able address to which they had listened, Dr. 
Lankester deserved their highest approval. It bore upon those 
sciences which were indisputable, and which the Associatior 
cultivated, and always had done. He heard some persons say 
there was no science in jurisprudence, and no science in politica: 
economy, no science in the principles which ought to regulate 
education ; and, in short, it was said that all those subjects were 
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trumpery and ridiculous. He wished that the persons who made 
those assertions could have heard the statements of Dr. Lankester. 
Independent of the part of it which referred to his own partic ular 
department, every sentence of it was connected with science. He 
had received a letter from a person in London, which struck him 
with astonishment, and showed the truth of the proposition which 
Dr. Lankester had stated. What Dr. Lankester said of the 
villages, he said of the very heart of London, that there was no 
due attention paid to the prevention of the contagion of diseases 
admitted on all hands to be contagious—such as small-pox and 
typhus-fever. He would read the letter, because it was a strong 
illustration of the position which Dr. Lankester had taken up. 
The noble President read the letter as follows: 


“ Camberwell, October 7th, 1865. 
“T0 THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD BROUGHAM. 


“ My Lorv,—Allow me to call your lordship’s attention to a practice 
which prevails with the Small-pox and Fever Hospitals of sending their 
soiled linen, sheets, &c., &c., from the north of London to three mi'es 
south of it to be washed. It is fetched in the same carts that are used 
for the other customers of the laundry, which is a very large establish- 
ment, doing the work of many of the principal club-houses, institutions, 
public schools, hotels, &c., &c. The infected linen is brought through 
the heart of the metropolis, and upon arriving at the laundry it is 
obliged to be thrown upon the ground for several days before any of the 
women will touch it. I believe two of the men employed to fetch it 
from the hospital have caught the small-pox ; one I can vouch for, and 
although he has since been nearly reduced to starvation, he refused to 
return to the same employment. 

‘I think, my lord, such institutions should either be compelled to 
wash on the premises, or, failing the necessary accommodation for that, 
should throw the linen into a disinfectant previous to it being sent 
through the streets. 

“This letter was suggested by reading Dr. Lankester’s speech at 
Sheffield in this day’s newspapers. 

“ Deeming this should be made known, and trusting the importance 
of the subject will prove a sufficient excuse for thus encroaching on your 
lordship’s valuable time, 

“J remain, your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


“ay 





“ P.S.—I enclose my card, but have no desire for my name to be 
made public.”* 


In the First Department, Section A, of Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of the Law, the sittings were resumed under 
the presidency of Lord Brougham. The attendance, which was 


* In a letter to the Standard, Dr. Murchison has denied the truth of this state- 
ment, as far as regards the London Fever Hospital.—En. 
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pretty numerous at the outset, largely increased as the day ad- 
vanced. The special question to which the sitting was devoted 
was, “ Upon what principle should local courts be conducted with 
reference to extent of jurisdiction and system of procedure ?” 

Mr. H. A. Williams, in introducing the question, sketched 
the history and main features of existing cal courts, and then 
unfolded the leading principles on which he considered local 
courts should be established. They should administer justice in 
a cheap, ready, and simple, but efficient manner in all —- 
cases, and leave to the higher courts that litigation alone which 
involved questions of large moment. Every system of local 
judicature should be as much as possible uniform in its jurisdic- 
tion. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the existing 
common-law jurisdiction of the county courts, which was in some 
cases practically exclusive of, and in others concurrent with, that 
of the superior courts. It was founded upon a number of arbi- 
trary rules, which gave rise to numberless and needless difficulties. 
When a man had a claim to the amount of 50/., he could go to 
the local court; but if the amount were 60/., however clearly 
due, he must send to London and issue a process through an 
attorney, the expense of which was not usually covered by the 
amount of the debt. Questions involving title to land, also re- 
moved an action from the jurisdiction of the county courts, unless 
the parties could be induced to consent. And so in cases of 
malicious prosecution, libel, seduction, or breach of promise of 
marriage. It might be that the majority of these causes of action 
involved interests so large as to make them fit subjects for the 
decision of a superior court; but the determination of that point 
would be best left to the parties proceeding. It was true that b 
consent the county court had power to try any action which 
might be tried in a superior court, but this could only be done by 
the consent of both parties; and a plaintiff who had a bond fide 
case was at the mercy of his opponent, and had often to abandon 
part of his claim, that he might not go beyond the local court. If 
a defendant had any objection to his case being tried in a county 
court, for any amount that might be sought from him, he should 
be provided with the privilege of application to a judge of a 
supreme court to get the case removed. 

Mr. H. J. Leppoc, a director of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, bes, some remarks “On the Establishment of 


Tribunals of Commerce or Courts of Arbitration.” He con- 
tended that commercial tribunals should be based, and were so 
more or less in all countries where they were established, upon 
three principles: 1. Judges should be experienced in commercial 
matters. 2. Prompt, simple, and inexpensive procedure. 3. Rapid 
execution of the judgments. Now, in all these respects the pro- 
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ceedings in this country were greatly deficient. 1. Decisions 
were generally given by persons absolutely unqualified for the 
duty. 2. The expenses which attended legal proceedings, as at 
present auletel, were enormous, and the procedure compli- 
cated in the highest degree. 3. A long ante’ must necessarily 
elapse between the commencement and termination of an action. 
It might well excite the astonishment of all men who had paid 
any attention to this subject, either Englishmen or foreigners, 
that the greatest trading nation in the world should be content to 
endure grievances such as had been stated. 

Mr. James Hall, a member of the committee of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce, read a 
paper “ On Mercantile Courts.” 

Mr. A. Notley (Rotherham), read a paper “On Bankrupt 
Law Amendment.” 

Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. Robert Wilson, Mr. Tennent, and 
Mr. Gould took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Miss Shedden read a paper “On the Necessity for the Invio- 
late Preservation of Trial by Jury on all great Questions of Fact.” 
The writer warmly eulogised the institution of trial by jury, and 
pointed out its value. The practical portion of the paper was to 
show that trial by jury was to some extent weakened in its vi- 
tality, and the privilege of resorting to it taken away by recent 
Acts of Parliament, which allowed questions of inheritance, legi- 
timacy, nationality, and others, to be decided by a single judge 
without a jury. The paper was received with applause. She 
read the dlivaias letter en Sir F. Kelly to Lord Brougham, 
dated—* The Chauntry, Ipswich, 3rd October, 1865: 

“My pear Lorp Brovenam,—lI greatly regret that the continuance 
of the cattle plague, which has almost overwhelmed me with local 
duties in this county, renders it impossible for me to attend the meeting 
at Sheffield; and I lament this the more as I understand that a dis- 
cussion is likely to take place upon the right of a trial by jury under 
the Legitimate Declaration Act, of which I was the author. 

“It is truly wonderful that such a question should ever have been 
raised in relation to an Act the decisions under which involve at once 
nationality, legitimacy, and the right to property real and personal. 

“The common law begins by declaring that jurymen, not judges, 
must determine all questions of fact. 

“ Courts of equity, from the earliest times—though often disposed 
to usurp the functions and to appropriate and apply its own modes and 
forms to the judicial principles of the common law—have ever respected 
and held sacred the right of the subject to trial by jury; not only by 
adhering to the maxim quitas sequitur legem, but in holding as a 
rule of the court, admitting of no exception or qualification, that the 
right of an heir-at-law can never be superseded or set aside but by the 
verdict of a jury. 
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“ When, in 1857, the Probate Court Act and the Divorce Act were 
passed, the principle still prevailed. In both Houses of Parliament 
the promoters of the bills claimed the support of members in and out 
of the legal profession by declaring that in the exercise of jurisdiction 
the practice and the procedure were to be regulated by the common 
law ; and the Government and the Lord Chancellor of the day (Lord 
Cranworth) attested their sincerity by the appointment of a common 
law judge to preside over both courts; and Sir Cresswell Cresswell, a 
judge of the Common Pleas, has been succeeded upon his death by Sir 
James Wilde, a Baron of the Exchequer. It is, therefore, strange 
indeed that a doubt should ever have been suggested, whether in these 
united courts under the Kindred Act of 1858, to establish the nation- 
ality, the legitimacy, and the heirship of a petitioner, the trial by jury 
is not matter of common right. 

“ Tf this sacred privilege, the birthright and the inheritance of the 
people of this country, transmitted to them by their ancestors from the 
remotest antiquity, and recognised and affirmed by statutes from Magna 
Charta to the date of 1857, can be set aside by a single judge, almost 
without argument and without contradiction, it must follow that the 
respect of the judges themselves for their office, the public spirit of the 
bar, and the stern resolution and independence of the British people, 
are powerless to preserve the integrity of that great institution upon 
which property and character, life and liberty, depend. 

“ That you, the worthy successor of Erskine at the bar, will do all 
that man can do to maintain inviolate and for ever the trial by jury, is 
at once my consolation and my condition. 

“ Ever truly yours, 
“ Fitzroy Ketty.” 


Mr. Hastings said he had to express the regret of Mr. For- 
syth that he could not be present at this discussion. The 
opinion of Mr. Forsyth was that all questions of legitimacy ought 
to be submitted to a jury; at all events, that a plaintiff ought, 
as a matter of right, to have the option of having his case so 
heard. For himself he could say that it was the opinion of the 
apres judge of the Divorce Court that such a right ought to 

e given to the plaintiff. Sir James Wilde looked upon the 
contrary course as casting a responsibility upon the judge which 
the judge of that court ought not to be called upon to exercise, 
and that if the parties in his court demand a jury they ought to 
have it. He sincerely hoped that the legislature would in this 
respect amend the law during the next session. Sir Roundell 
Palmer was in favour of a bill for amending the law on this 
question, bnt if the Attorney-General did not do it, some one 
else would be found to bring in the bill. 

Lord Brougham said he well knew that Mr. Forsyth’s opinion 
was favourable to trial by jury in all such cases as this. Mr. 
Forsyth had made many objections to the contrary course. 
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His strong opinion (striking the floor with his stick between each 
word) was that it was the right of every party in the questions 
of legitimacy to have the question decided by jury. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly was of the same opinion, and it was incontestibly under- 
stood in the Court of Chancery that without trial by jury the 
law could not be satisfactorily administered. Applying the 
stick again, his lordship repeated his own opinion, and Sir 
Fitzroy Keily’s opinion, and the Court of Chancery’s opinion as 
to the inherent right of every one to a trial by jury where their 
legitimacy was involved, and his regret that the bill which was 
prepared by this Association did not pass into law. In the case 
of Miss Shedden he never understood the ground on which the 
trial by jury was refused. 

In the Department of Education, the chair being taken by 
T. Chambers, Esq., a paper was read by Miss Carpenter “On 
our Neglected and Destitute Children: are they to be Edu- 
eated ?” As we hope shortly to publish this paper at length in 
this journal, we need not further refer to its contents. 

The Rev. Dr. Sale then read the address which the Rev. Dr. 
Hook, Dean of Chichester, had prepared as President of the 
Department of Education. 

Mr. A. O. Charles, of London, read a paper “On Education 
for those who need it.” The object of the paper was to advo- 
cate the establishment and support of ragged 2 wg 

Mr. Henry Cartwright, of Gloucester, read a paper “ Govern- 
ment treatment of Ragged Schools.” The author commented 
with much severity on the withdrawal of government aid to 
ragged schools. He concluded by saying, “ It will, indeed, be a 
disgrace to England, as the leading Christian nation, if the grant 
be not at once renewed, and the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, in the event of refusal, will remain under the well merited 
stigma of having by its petty official spirit of domineering done 
more to retard the education of the poor than all the united pre- 
judices of the old school of education.” 

Mr. G. Brotherton read a paper “On the State of Popular 
Education, and Suggestions for its Advancement.” Government 
grants, he said, as now administered, scarcely reach the poorest 
part of the population at all, either in towns or in country 
districts. They are devoted to the aid of those who can afford 
to pay school fees ; while those who cannot pay anything are left 
in their ignorance. It is doubtless true that the town districts 
absorb the largest proportion of the grants, for the very evident 
reason that the population is more dense in towns. After 
illustrating his subjects by numerous statistics, he proceeded to 
speak at some length on the advantages to be derived from the 
establishment of an education aid society, similar to one existing 
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in Manchester. The primary object of the society is to send to 
school the children of those who are too poor to pay the school 
fees. The general discussion on these papers was commenced 
by the chairmgn, and continued by the Rev. Mr. Clay, the Rev. 
N. Stephenson, Professor Hancock, Mr. Galloway, and Mr. 
Hill. The Rev. W. Steinthall moved, and Dr. W. Hodgson 
seconded the following resolution: “That this section being 
convinced of the existence of a large and growing number of chil- 
dren who are unable from very varied reasons to enter any of the 
schools at present existing, and are therefore constantly increas- 
ing the number of the population of the criminal class of the 
community, we earnestly request the Council of this Association 
to press on our Government the need of a full inquiry being 
made into the extent of this class and their circumstances, and 
also the amount of pecuniary aid required to give efficiency to 
such schools as are intended to meet the wants of those for whom 
no provision is at — made by any of the educational ap- 
pliances receiving Government help, and of prompt action being 
taken in accordance with the condition of those ascertained.” 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

In the Health Department Dr. Gavin Milroy read a paper 
“On Quarantine and the Cholera,” in which he showed that 
the present quarantine regulations were both cumbrous and 
inefficient. 

Dr. Trench, Medical Officer of Health of Liverpool, whilst 
regarding our present system of quarantine as cumbrous and 
inefficient, was free to confess himself a contagionist with regard 
to cholera. At the present moment, arising from the deficiency 
of our regulations, a ship might arrive from the Mediterranean 
with cholera on board, and he had no power to prevent a person 
suffering from the cholera being landed in the midst of a 
population of five hundred thousand persons. He must con- 
fess that he regarded such a contingency with the greatest ap- 
prehension. 

Mr. Rawlinson, Dr. Hall, Mr. Horney, and Mr. McGowan 
took part in the discussion. 

The Chairman (Alderman Fisher) then called upon the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, who worthily bore a name honoured through- 
out America and Europe, to address the Department in re- 
ference to the operations of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

The Rey. W. H. Channing went into a statement of the 
origin and operations of the great voluntary organisation which 
is known as the United States Sanitary Commission. He showed 
in the outset that the American people had copied the example 
set by England during the Crimean war. It was their duty, as 
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it was their privilege, to hope that throughout Christendom great 
wars had now closed for ever. It surely should be so in the 
light of the present Christian conscience. There was no nation 
on the face of the earth that longed more ardently for perma- 
nent and universal peace, to whom war was more detestable, than 
to the United States of America. But if duty, under the com- 
mand and judgment of Providence, demands the sacrifice of 
war, surely it became all Christian people to alleviate as far as 
they could the horrors of that war. It was through the instru- 
mentality of Florence Nightingale, and the action of the British 
commission who followed in her train, that the whole sanitary 
movement in America originated. He reviewed the history of 
the landing of the British army in Turkey, and the awful mor- 
tality that followed. The death-rate at one time rose to the 
enormous number of 700 in 1000. That extraordinary mortalit 
led to the institution of the sanitary commission, and the teres | 
of their operations was seen in an immediate decline in the rate 
of mortality, until at last it reached 25 in 1000. When it be- 
came evident to the American people that they had the alterna- 
tive before them of submitting to national death or a struggle in 
the field, there was no hesitation as to which they would adopt. 
The people entered with enthusiasm upon the war, and side by 
side vith the military movement sprang up an organisation 
which he described as having for its object to carry home into the 
battle-field. He then went into an estimate of the various de- 
partments of the commission, showing how it succoured the 
wounded upon the battle-field ; cared for them in the hospital » 
sipisientaleel their removal ; provided them with every comfort 
that money could procure ; arranged with the Government for 
their pay; and, finally, if they were disabled, secured to them 
the pensions to which they were entitled. He explained that the 
entire agency was supplemental to the action of the Government. 
As instancing the magnitude of the operations of the commission, 
he said that at the battle-field of Gettysburgh alone they had 
expended 74,834 dollars (15,0002) Tn addition to actually caring 
for the soldiers when sick or wounded, the commission had esta- 
blished homes and refuges—“ rests,” as they were called, for men 
who for various causes were temporarily separated from their 
ranks. The result of their operations was that by their sanitary 
commission in its departments of special relief, in its homes, its 
“rests,” and its hospitals, they had cared for 839,000 men. In 
conclusion, he said that the total contributions from the states, 
counties, and towns summed up to the almost incredible total of 
212 millions of doilars. 

Professor Fawcett, M.P., moved a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
Mr. Channing. He took it that the North would not have made 
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the sacrifices that they had done if they had not felt that they 
were fighting for a noble and holy cause. He congratulated Mr. 
C hanning with all his heart on the way in whic h the war had 
been conducted, and he congratulated England too upon the 
success of their "Ame rican kindred. The predictions of some of 
our statesmen and writers had, happily, been falsified. The 
South had not lost its independence, the North had not gained 
empire, but it had gained something that was inestimably better 
— it had lost the great curse which prevented it from becoming a 
great and noble nation. It was the proudest boast they had ever 
been able to make, that now a slave could not breathe upon 
American soil. 

Mr. Rawlinson, in seconding the motion, observed that to 
Lord Shaftesbury the credit was due of having originated the 
first sanitary commission that went to the Crimea. 

Alderman Saunders read the following paper: “ Reasons for 
the difference existing between the Death Rates of Rural and 
Urban Districts, and incidentally of Sheffield.” 

Mr. Joseph Jones, clerk to the Local Board of Health at 
Derby, read a paper r “On the Local Government Act, 1858, and 
the necessity of extending its usefulness to the Suburbs of large 
Towns.” 

Two papers were read which had been deferred from Saturday 
on the question of the Contamination of the Air of Towns, one 
from Dr. Angus Smith, of Manchester, which was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. J. D. Leader, the other by Dr. M‘Adam, who 
was present. 

Mr. Galloway, Mr. Holland, and Mr. Rawlinson addressed the 
meeting on the special question, and urged the necessity of ven- 
tilation in streets, alleys, courts, and houses. 

In the Economy and Trade Department Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
took the chair. 

Mr. R. E. Leader, B.A., read a paper “On the Rise and 
Growth of the Trades of Sheffield.” 

The paper contained an account of the manner in which 
Sheffield had gradually increased from small beginnings to the 
large and busy scene around them. In 1801 its ‘popul: ation was 
only 45,000; in 1861 it had risen in point of size to the rank of 
sixth town in the kingdom. Its population had been increasing 
at the rate of 5,000 a year, and it now contained more than 
200,000 inhabitants. The author gave an interesting account of 
the various staple trades of the town and of their fluctuations. 
In spite of the effect of trades’ unions and the competition of the 
towns, the trade of Sheffield had on the whole increased, and the 
town was smn, sn and progressing. 

Mr. Henry Turner, file-manager, read a paper “On the File 
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Trade : its Importance, Locality, and Peculiarities.” The reading 
of this paper lead to a long discussion on the introduction of 
machinery into the file trade. 

Mr. Alderman Jackson, as a file manufacturer, wished the 
question to be answered by the working men present. If 
he introduced machinery into his establishment would they 
strike ? 

Mr. Henry Turner, Mr. Dronfield, and Mr. John Wilson, 
working men of Sheffield, also — on this question, as also Mr. 
Potter, of London; but none of them gave a definite answer to 
Mr. Jackson’s question. Mr. Dronfield, as secretary to the 
Trades’ Association, would not give any assistance to a strike 
against machinery. Mr. Austin, railway-spring maker, Mr. 
Thomas Aveling, Mr. John Wilson, and Mr. Holmes, of 
Leeds, and Mr. C. Bagshaw, president of the Association of Or- 
ganised Trades, spoke on the subject of the opposition to the 
introduction of machinery. 

The President said he thought the discussion which had 
taken place very satisfactory. He hailed with considerable 
pleasure the expressions used by the leaders and representatives 
of the working classes who had spoken, and he only hoped they 
were not in advance of their constituents. In past times ma- 
chinery had been opposed not only by men but by masters. He 
had watched with a good deal of interest and care the effect of 
the introduction of machinery as regarded the men displaced, 
and the result of his investigations had been to remove in a 
great measure an impression that he had had that provision 
ought to be made for those whose labour was supplanted. They 
were frequently driven to seek employment in other ways, and 
rot better wages than they had had before. He instanced the 
Manchester scavengers in proof of this. He did think, how- 
ever, that it was very important and very fair that working men 
should receive a share of the advantage the introduction of ma- 
chinery brought. After some observations on the benefits con- 
ferred by machinery, Mr. Chadwick said he wished returns could 
be got from the Registrar-General of the total number of file- 
cutters who had died in Sheffield during the last five years, dis- 
tinguishing the causes of death—which from phthisis and which 
from miasmatic disease. 

Mr. Turner wished to say a few words in reply. If the ma- 
nufacturers of Sheffield would act the part of the manufacturers 
in other towns, they would diffuse sound information, and the 
trade might be altered. He had not found such strong opposition 
to machinery as Mr. Jackson had described. So long as the 
employers did not mix more with the employed, there would con- 
tinue to be these differences of opinion. 
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Mr. Thomas Aveling read a paper “ On the Economical Use 
of Road Locomotives compared with Horse Labour.” 

The Rey. Henry Solly read a paper entitled “ Facts and Fal- 
lacies in relation to Working Men’s Clubs.” 

Mr. Joseph Rayner, of Brighouse, Yorkshire, read a paper 
“On Municipal Savings Banks.” He commenced with ob- 
serving that the object of the paper was to submit for conside- 
ration one or two propositions with reference to the employment 
of savings in the execution of sanitary and other municipal 
works, instead of investing them as now in Government works. 
The savings banks in the United Kingdom at present held 
about 40,000,000/. sterling, upon which three per cent. was paid, 
and the Post-Office Savings Banks held about 6,000,000/., upon 
which two and a half percent. was paid, giving an aggregate annual 
income from savings of 1,350,000. These investments were 
perfectly safe, and involved no trouble or responsibility to the 
depositors, being preferable, on that account, to other modes of 
investment. He then showed that the investment of these 
savings in sanitary improvements would yield a higher interest 
and be productive of great good. 

Mr. J. A. Raper said he had seen in the papers, on Saturday, 
articles pooh-poohing the Social Science Congress, and asking 
what it had done. He believed it had been the means of setting 
on foot the Post-Office Savings Banks, for he believed the infor- 
mation given previous to the Congress, and the discussion arising 
out of that information, led to Mr. Gladstone taking the step he 
did. Mr. Rayner in this paper had opened out a new subject, 
which had not been before the public, and he certainly did hope 
that the time was not far distant when that gentleman’s sugges- 
tions would be carried out. 

Mr. Graham Gilmour read a paper “On Cheap Food,” in 
which he stated that South American beef and mutton was now 
being prepared in such a way that no objection could be made to 
its flavour or quality, and which would be sold retail at fourpence 
a pound, 

On Monday evening, a meeting of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, for the suppression of the liquor traffic, was held in the 
Temperance Hall, Townhead-street. Mr. George W. Hastings, 
the Secretary of the Association, presided. The feature of the 
evening was an address from Miss Carpenter, who, in her earnest 
desire to assist the temperance cause, overcame her reluctance to 
speak to a large audience, and delivered an admirable address on 
the evils connected with intemperance. The Rev. Dr. Gale ex- 
hibited the tendency of teetotal speakers to exaggeration, by 
stating that he had attended the working men’s meeting, and had 
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come to the conclusion that nine-tenths of those present could 
have instructed their teachers. 

It must be very evident, if the reverend gentleman’s words are 
correctly reported, that he regards the sole end and aim of Social 
Science to fe total abstinence. It is this fanatical view of the 
subject that prevents the spread of temperance principles, and 
the objection thoughtful and educated persons have to the dis- 
cussion of the question of the use of alcoholic beverages with the 
advocates of teetotalism. 


TUESDAY. 


The business this day opened with an address from Mr- 
Edwin Chadwick, the President of the Department of Economy 
and Trade. He reviewed many important topics which came 
under the notice of his own section. The large loss of lives and 
property by shipwrecks, the numerous cases of systematised 
murder and incendiarism, as well as the destruction of ships for 
insurance money, was encouraged, as he believed, by defects in 
the practice of insurance. He advocated that a system of inquiry 
similar to that of the coroner’s inquest in case of death should be 
held on every case of fire, and he believed this practice, as well 
as the more easy access to a water-main near every door, would 
cause a considerable diminution of these frightful catastrophes. 

Lord Brougham, in offering the thanks of the Congress to 
Mr. Chadwick for his paper, said that he had long been impressed 
with the necessity of ae a public prosecutor in this county, 
on whom the onus and responsibility of enforcing the criminal 
law of England should rest. 

In the First Department, the chair was temporarily taken by Mr. 
H. I. Cookson, and afterwards by Lord Brougham. The first 
paper was read by Mr. Gainsford, “On the Public Advantage of 
a Grant of Assizes to Sheffield” Mr. Avison, of Liverpool, 
concurred in Mr. Gainsford’s views as to the desirability of en- 
deavouring to obtain this grant. Mr. Hadfield, M.P. for Shef- 
field, said he had been in communication with Sir G. Grey on 
the subject, and advised the town of Sheffield to bestir itself in 
this matter. 

Mr. Robert Leader, Mr. Ironside, and Mr. Hoole took part in 
the discussion, and suggested immediate action in the matter. 

Mr. Thomas Hare read a paper “On the frame of a Bill for 
enabling Parliamentary Electors voluntarily to withdraw their 
Names from the Local Registry and from unanimous Consti- 
tuencies.” The paper presented in a modified form the same 
system of election as that which is proposed in his work “On 
the Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal.” 
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A. discussion followed, in which Mr. Fisher, Mr. Westlake, 
Mr. Holyoake, and other gentlemen took part. 

Mr. R. A. Macfie, of Liverpool, read a paper, entitled 
“ Plurality or Graduation of Individual Votes as a means of faci- 
litating the extension of the Parliamentary Suffrage to all 
Classes.” ; 

A brief discussion ensued, in which Mr. Holyoake expressed 
his belief that the present constituency would never do any 
good, 

Mr. Macfie explained that it was in contemplation of a large 
extension of the suffrage that his paper was prepared. 

Mr. William Tallack, of London, read a paper entitled 

“The Practical Results of the total or partial Abolition of 
Capital Punishment in various Countries, prepared as a Sum- 
mary of the most recent and authentic Information on the Sub- 
ject.” He quoted a number of very recent official documents 
and statistics obtained from abroad, to offer to the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Capital Punishment, now sitting. From 
these testimonies it appeared that there is abundant practical 
proof that the abolition of the death penalty, in part or alto- 
gether, ha’ not led to a consequent increase of crime, but has 
greatly promoted the certainty of punishment and of conviction. 
Mr. Tallack concluded his paper by objecting to the present 
system of capital punishment as hurrying criminals to death 
without due time for repentance and reformation, and, certainly 
in many cases, effecting the deprivation of life without a just 
consideration and regard for the degrading miseries, the orphanage, 
neglect, ignorance, and hereditary incapacity which constitute, in 
part or altogether, the inevitable antecedents of most criminals, 
and which, though affording no reason for impunity or for 
pardon, yet most strongly forbid the infliction of a penalty irre- 
vocable im its nature, and severe in the most awful and unmiti- 
gated degree. 
_ Mr. Beggs, Secretary of the Anti-Capital Punishment So- 
ciety, and Manockjee Cursetjee, took part in the discussion, 
the latter gentleman supporting the continuance of capital punish- 
ment for murder, but opposing its publicity. 

In the section devoted to the Repression of Crime, Mr. Free- 
land took the chair; and Mr. T. B. L. Baker, of Gloucester, 
contributed a paper on “Sentences to be Passed on Criminals,” 
the special subject for discussion being, “ What means it is 
desirable to adopt to prevent the passing of sentences inadequate 
to the proper repression of crime.” 

Mr. 'T. 5. Murray read a paper on “Sentences to be Passed 
upon Criminals.” In sat x. wel the subject the writer said 


that of the whole range of subjects connected with the treatment 
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of criminals, the question of sentence is the most important one 
now remaining to be considered, and to be worked out. Not- 
withstanding the m: uy alterations which had been made in prison 
discipline, and the establishment of reformatories and refuges, 
the system of sentences—a system it can be called—remains 
almost in the same state in which it was one hundred or two 
hundred years ago. 

Mr. Shepherd, Captain Cartwright, and the Chairman took 
part in the discussion; also, Mr. Saunders, Recorder of Bath, 
and Mr. Cox, Recorder of Falmouth. Mr. Hastings did not 
agree with Mr. Baker’s view, and believed that a severe sentence 
and a certainty of conviction, was the best means of preventing 
crime. 

The Rev. Mr. Clay, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. Thomas Garfit 
also addressed the section, after which Mr. Baker replied, and 
the discussion closed. 

The Rey. Ishmael Fish presented a paper on “The Educa- 
tional Effect of Certain Laws,” written by a lady. The object 
of the paper was to show that the law, as administered in cases 
of child murder after seduction, tends to lessen the enormity of 
that offence in the eyes of the public. Hasty legislation on such 
a subject cannot be too much deprecated, and yet some change 
is required, if between just laws and true policy ‘there is to be no 
antipathy. 

A section of the Jurisprudence Department met for the pur- 
pose of discussing the Patent Laws. Professor Hancock, of 
Dublin, presided. 

Mr. R. A. Macfie, of Liverpool, read a long and interesting 
paper on “Long Restrictions in the Use of Inventions, anc 
Obligation to make Heav y Payments to Patentees, Incompatible 
with Free and Fair Trade.” 

Mr. Hill, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Galloway, Dr. Pankhurst, and Mr. 
Fisher spoke on the question before the meeting. Mr. Jobson 
Smith read a letter from Mr. Webster, Q.C., who had been 
called away from Sheffield. 

Dr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, said he did not concur in Mr. 
Macfie’s opinion, that the country would be better without the 
Patent Laws than with them. He did not care for the abolition 
of the Patent Law, if something was substituted by which the 
honest, ingenious inventor could be protected. He considered 
that the Patent Law should be modified so as to give protection 
to the inventor as well as to the public. He thought they might 


safely leave it in the hands of the Parliament to frame such a 
law as would meet the wants of the case. 
Mr. Mactie briefly replied on the whole case, and brought 


forward additional instances in which at present the English 
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merchant was placed at a disadvantage owing to the undue 
pressure of the Patent Laws. 

In the Educational Department, Thomas Chambers, Esq., 
Q.C. and M.P., presided. 

Dr. W. B. * arvana read a paper on “Classical Educa- 
tion: When, Why, and for Whom.” The author, at some 
length, enlarged upon the present state of education, and 
condemned the “smattering knowledge” imparted to the 
mupils of our public echools—until no aes subject was 
say The training was deficient, and the result was few 
really good scholars. He advocated the restricting of the 
area over which so-called classical education was spread, by 
reducing the number to whom it was administered, and the 
amount of time to be devoted to it, and said that if this were 
done, in his opinion, a greater amount of good would be accom- 
plished. Fewer persons would learn classics, but those few 
would be more thoroughly educated, and with very much greater 
profit. He was no enemy to Latin and Greek, but he was 
certain that the end at which he aimed was the improvement 
and binding together of all classes of the community by a natural 
and generous education, common to all in its prine iples and 
essential features, but capable of wide diversities in its later 
developments, according to the means, the talents, the disposition, 
social and professional, of their individual members. 

Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee remarked upon the excellent cha- 
racter of the paper, and compared the difficulties of English 
education with those of India. 

Mr. Payne, at great length, contended that the assumptions 
of the lecturer were not borne out by the evidence, or even by 
his assertions. He defended, with great ability, the present 
system of classical study, and urged that, without a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, the education of our young men must 
necessarily be imperfect. 

Mr. Gillespie, Mtr, Unwin, Mr. Leighton, and Mr. Wingfield 
spoke on the question. 

The Rev. J. L. Short then read a paper “On the Nature of 
Education Required for Different Classes in the Community,” 
which was followed by one from Miss Irby and Miss Mc ‘Kenzie, 
“ On Female Education amongst Sclavonic Christians in Turkey.” 

In the Health Department Lord Brougham took the chair. 
The first paper was read by the Rev. W. W. Malet, Chaplain to 
Lord Brougham, “On the work of a Home for Destitute 
Women and Children.” In his paper the reverend gentleman 
gave an account of a society he had founded in London under 
the name of the St. Joseph’s Home. The object of this 
institute was to afford a home for women and neglected children. 
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The Secretary read a paper from Mr. W. E. C. Nourse “On 
Infanticide.” As meat the author suggested that there 
should be a removal of the facilities for all kinds of persons 
practising midwifery, by the passage of an act of Parliament 
requiring registration of midwives. Alterations should also be 
made in the law regulating the registration of deaths. A law 
should be made for prohibiting or limiting the sale of certain 
drugs well known to be only used to procure abortion. He also 
suggested alterations of the law as to affiliation. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mrs. Baines, of Portland- 

lace, London, entitled “ A few thoughts on Infant Mortality,” 
in which she suggested that institutions should be formed under 
state aid for the reception of women and children, both as lying- 
in hospitals and nurseries. They should have the right of the re- 
formatory to repayment for — and the power of detention 
during the period which may be found necessary to carry out 
the work of reformation. 

After some remarks from Dr. Aveling, Mr. Henry Hill, 
Mr. Rawlinson, and Mr. Holland, Dr. Lankester said this 
was a question of much greater importance than was gene- 
rally recognised in society. During the three years he had been 
coroner for Central Middlesex he had held seventy inquests eagh 
year on the bodies of children found in the streets. If the same 
proportion prevailed in the other parts of the metropolis, it would 
give 210 children thus found. He believed for every body found 
there was at least another not found, which would give 420 
children disposed of in this way. The number, however, might 
be taken at 300. He reckoned that if this were the case that 
there were in London 12,000 women who had murdered their 
children, and if the same proportion applied to the country, there 
were 120,000 in that position. Society suffered in various ways 
from this population of women with their moral sense impaired. 
He thought shame and the fear of poverty had much to do with 
causing women to get rid of their offspring. He strongly 
denounced the men who, after seducing women, left them to 
bear all the burden of the sin alone. Formerly the law against 
women concealing birth was most ferocious, and now it had gone 
to the other extreme, and was absurdly lenient. Medical men 
did all they could to shield the women under these circumstances, 
and the juries allowed themselves to give way to a leniency that 
lured on other victims, and in so doing they failed in their duty, 
not only to children but also to the women. The lives of many 
women were sacrificed by secret deliveries, and they were at 
least valuable to society, even if persons maintained that chil- 
dren were not. As to the best way of preventing this crime, he 
suggested an alteration of the bastardy laws as against the men, 
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and the declaration by the women of the name of the father 
before the birth of the child. He would also make it a punish- 
able crime to destroy the child before its birth. He did not agree 

with Mr. Holland in thinking the registration of still-born chil- 
dren impossib le. He urged also the necessity of making the 
registration of births compulsory. 

‘Dr. John Edward Morgan, Hon. Secretary of the Man- 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association, read a paper “On the 
Danger of Deterioration of ‘Race from the too rapid increase of 
great Cities.” 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Alderman Saunders, Mr. 
P. Holland, and Mr. Brattan took part. 

The remaining papers read at this section was one by Mr. 
W. Corbitt, of Rotherham, “On Warming and Ventilation ;” 
a second by Mr. Carson, of Liverpool, “On the late Dr. Car- 
son’s Method of Slaughtering Cattle ;” and a third by Mr. 
J. P. Blake, M.P., “On the Moral Method of Treating In- 
sanity.” 

The sittings of the Fourth Department were resumed under 

the presidency of Mr. P. Urquhart, M.P. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone, President of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, read a paper “On the Position and Uses of 
Chambers of Commerce.” 

A short discussion on the benefits of Chambers of Commerce 
followed, in which Mr. Edgar, Alderman Jackson, and others 
took part. 

The Rev. Sella Martin, New York, a coloured gentleman, 
read a paper under the title of “Free Labour—the Cotton 
Culture.” He gave a very interesting description of the cotton 
culture in America, and mentioned some of the improvements 
which had already been introduced since freed labour uad been 
—S for slave labour in the United States. 

Mr. C. E. Macqueer: read a paper prepared on behalf of the 
Fimanci: ne Reform Association, to show that “ Free-trade i is in- 
compatible whilst Customs and Excise Establishments exist.” 

Mr. Noble read a paper “On Fiscal Reform,” in which he 
expressed a strong opinion in favour of direct as against indirect 
taxation. 

A very lengthy statement of the principles advocated by the 
Financial Reform Association, in respect to taxation, was made 
by Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Holland, and others. 

Lord Brougham said he entirely retained the opinions he had 
err at the Bradford Congress, on the subject of taxation. 
He believed there were a number of articles, utterly insignificant 
in themselves, on which duties were charged, but the collection 
of which cost nearly as much as the sums received, and which 
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were vexatious in the highest degree, and highly injurious to the 
trade of the ceuntry. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, exhorted those who 
approved of the principles advocated not to despair at the slow 
progress made in public opinion, and referred to the abolition of 
the Corn Laws as a source of encouragement. 

A paper was read by Mr. George Tatham, Leeds, “On Local 
Taxation: its Causes, and Suggested Means for its Diminu- 
tion.” Mr. Jeffrey, of Liverpool, and the Rev. Mr. Steinthall 
spoke on the subject under consideration, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

In the Fourth Department a section was set apart for the con- 
sideration of papers bearing on the licensing system, the Permis- 
sive Bill, and Sunday closing. E. Chadwick, Esq., presided. 

The first paper was read by the Rev. Dawson Burns, London, 
“On the Licensing System and the Permissive Bill.” 

The next paper was by the Rey. T. Hutton, M.A., rector of 
Stilton, and was headed, “ The Licensing System, and its needed 
Reforms.” The evils of the public-house system were admitted ; 
the best remedies to be found were the difficulty. The writer 
dwelt at considerable length on the evils arising from public- 
houses, and on the “ monstrous farce” of magisterial control. 

Dr. Martin, of Warrington, read a paper “On the Amend- 
ment of the Licensing System.” 

In the discussion which followed the reading of these papers, 
the Rev. H. Solly, Mr. Teulon, Mr. Clegg, the President, the 


BS) 


Rey. A. Steinthall, Dr. Gale, and Mr. Raper took part. The 
last-named gentleman spoke of the withdrawal of Mr. Tyrer’s 
license by the Sheffield magistrates at the last Brewster Sessions 
as being to the honour of those magistrates. The Rev. Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Whitwell (of Kendal) continued the discussion, 
which was closed by a reply from Dr. Martin. 

Dr. Martin read a paper “On Sunday Closing, on behalf of 
the National Sunday Closing Association.” 

It will be remembered that in the Economy and Trade Depart- 
ment, on Monday, a discussion took place on the introduction of 
machinery into the file and saw trades, and that Alderman 
Jackson asked for a definite answer to two questions. 1. If he, 
as a manufacturer of files, were to introduce machines for the 
various processes of making them, the union of the trade would 
not interfere and tell its members to strike? 2. Whether the 
saw grinders would not oppose the introduction of grinding 
machines ? Alderman Jackson, in some subsequent observations, 
included the edge-tool trade in his questions. Mo these questions, 
on Monday, he did not get a decisive answer. On Mr. Chadwick 
taking the chair in the same department, yesterday, it was stated 
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that Mr. Broadhead, secretary to the Saw Grinders’ Union, and 
treasurer of the Association of Organised Trades, wished to 
make an explanation on the subject. 

Mr. Broadhead said that, so far as the introduction of ma- 
chines was concerned, he could say that the saw trade in its 
corporate capacity— and j in spe aking of his own trade he believed 
he was also speaking the sentiments of the other trades that had 
been named—would not offer the slightest opposition. But he 
must be equally candid and explicit upon another part of the sub- 
ject. If these machines were introduced, the old hands dis- 
placed, and strangers brought in their place, such an act would 
not be looked upon in a friendly manner either by his or the 
other societies. 

Alderman Jackson said he very much wished they could have 
a similarly definite answer from the other trades he had men- 
tioned. He was sure that the manufacturer would be only too 
anxious to employ his old workmen, but it would be indeed 
ridiculous to suppose that he would ever employ a working man 
to manage a machine knowing that he was opposed to its intro- 
duction. Other things being equal, the preference would always 
be given to the old hands already in the trade. 

One of the beneficial results of the me eting of the Association 
at Sheffield has been the bringing of the working men in contact 
with many of the distinguished men who have made the study 
of production, capital, wages, and co-operation, the study of their 
lives. No one member of the Association exercised a more 
marked influence than Professor Fawcett. His reputation had 
gone before him, and the intelligent working men of Sheffield 
hailed him as their friend. He paid several visits to the great 
manufacturing establishments, and freely conversed with the 
masters and the men on the great subjects of strikes and lock- 
outs, child-labour, and co-operation. On Tuesday evening he 
was invited to attend a private meeting of the file-trade, which 
took place in the Temperance Hall, Townhead-street. He, how- 
ever, arranged that the press should be present. Mr. Greigson, 
of Sheffield, was in the chair. The Rev. Dr. Sale was also pre- 
sent. Professor Fawcett asked if there was any foundation for 
the charge of the Union countenancing the outrages which had 
been alleged against them. This was unanimously denied. With 
regard to the opposition to machinery, Mr. Cutts, one of the 
secretaric . of the File-trade Union, said “ they were not going to 


assist the machinery to take the place of hand-labour.” The 
Professor then asked their opinions with regard to the employ- 
ment of children, and whethe x the trade objecte d to the intro- 
duction of the Factories’ Act amongst them. Mr. Cutts said 
he believed the trade would not object to Government inter- 
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ference with regard to child labour. A vote of thanks was given 
to Professor Fawcett, who, in reply, said he had been very much 
delighted at the spirit and intelligence of the working men of 
Sheffield, who had thus frankly and openly given him an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with them, and having a free interchange of 
opinions on those questions which so materially affected them as 
working men. He was very glad to hear from themselves in 
such a hearty and unmistakeable way that as a body they depre- 
cated those outrages which had been laid to their charge, and 
that as a body they repudiated such acts and discountenanced 
their perpetrators. He was gratified to find also that they were 
agreed with him on the questions of the introduction of ma- 
chinery and the employment of children. There was certainly 
no harm in voluntary combination among themselves for mutual 
help, but when such combinations became coercive, then it was 
an intolerable nuisance, and ought to be curbed and resisted. 

A dinner was given this evening by the Mayor to the members 
of the Association and their friends. About 150 sat down to 
dinner. After the dinner the company repaired to the Music 
Hall, where a reception was held by the Mayor, and the ladies 
attending the Association were invited. 


WEDNESDAY. 

The departments all terminated their business yesterday. At 
eleven o'clock this morning a Council Meeting was held. In the 
absence of the President, Mr. T. Chambers, M.P., took the 
chair. Invitations were received to hold the next meeting of 
the Association at Manchester, Bristol, and Belfast. The claims 
of each of these places was considerable. In the first place, 
Bristol had a claim as the Association had never yet met in the 
West of England. At the same time it seemed that Ireland had 
a great claim. The Dublin meeting was a most successful one, 
and the Association had been twice to Scotland. The influence 
of Manchester, however, carried the vote. The members of 
Council felt that, next to London, the moral influence of Man- 
chester was greater than that of any other city in the empire. 
The two last meetings had been below the average in point of 
numbers, and it was represented that Manchester would pro- 
bably be better able to entertain the Association next year than 
at any immediately subsequent period. It was therefore deter- 
mined that the next meeting should be held in Manchester. 

The concluding general meeting of the Association was held 
at the Music Hall at two o’clock; Mr. Chambers, M.P., in the 
chair. At this meeting, Mr. Hastings, the Secretary, read the 
report, which recalled the more important features of the present 
meeting, and served as an introduction to the more detailed re- 
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ports read by the secretaries of the various departments. In 
moving the adoption of the report, Mr. Hastings took occasion to 
answer the objections that had been raised against the Associa- 
tion. Those objections, he observed, were somewhat inconsis- 
tent; they were told, on the one hand, that the Association was 
theoretical, and did nothing; on the other, that it existed for 
merely practical purposes, and had no science. It was curious 
to find the name of science denied to political economy in the 
country of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill; and to hear that the 
researches of Farr and Quetelet were unscientific. Equally 
surprising was the averment concerning jurisprudence, the study 
of the highest minds, and which in its practical adaptation to 
judicial procedure, was capable of reduction to a rigidly scien- 
tific form. But looking at social science more widely, it was 
certain that the growth df human society from its rude elements 
was due to fixed forces as constantly in operation, and as capable 
of ascertainment, as the forces which regulate material nature. 
If, then, there be natural science, there must be social science. 
With regard to their practical work he would give a few in- 
stances. There was bankruptcy, concerning which they were 
informed that they had only talked and done nothing, and that 
they had now to go to a Committee of the House of Commons 
for information. What was the fact? Seven years before Mr. 
Moffatt’s committee was in existence, the Association appointed 
a special committee to consider the question, composed of dele- 
gates from chambers of commerce and other bodies. That com- 
mittee prepared a Bill, which was introduced in 1859, and em- 
bodied the same principles as the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee now recommended in the report. Take again the Com- 
mission on Middle Class Schools, that was issued by the Govern- 
ment in reply to the representations of their Council, who ob- 
tained it by a deputation to Lord Palmerston, when no one else 
would move in the matter. Look at the information on the 
subject of quarantine, obtained by the researches of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Association from every country in the 
civilised world, and embodied in a report so valuable that the 
flouse of Commons ordered it to be printed entire as a Blue- 
book. Then, again, as to trades’ unions. A committee sat for 
twu years on the subject, collected information of a kind and 
extent unknown before, and published it in a large volume. 
Was that doing nothing? Or was it nothing that, in the teeth of 
an ignorant opposition, they had obtained the adoption in Great 
Britain of the principles of the Irish convict system? Mr. Hast- 
ings enumerated several other practical results of their work, and 
ended by saying that even if these things had never been done, the 
Association would still have been of signal service, inasmuch as it 
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afforded a medium which did not otherwise exist for interchange 
of thought and for full and free discussion upon important 
topics. 

The usual votes of thanks having been accorded to the Mayor, 
the Master Cutler, and the other inhabitants of Sheffield who had 
welcomed the Congress, the business of the Association was 
closed. 

A large party of the Association having been invited, went by 
rail to 8 ae ao where, after having inspected the factories 
and town, they were entertained at luncheon. 

In concluding our report of this ninth annual meeting of the 
Association, we think it right to acknowledge how largely we are 
indebted to the local press of Sheffield, and to say that we have 
never seen more accurate or more extensive reports of any of our 
great Science meetings. A glance at our brief record will show 
how many and important have been the topics brought forward, 
and with scarcely any exception they have been introduced to 
the meetings with great ability, and in a style and manner 
worthy of the high objects at which they have aimed. Scientific 
principles have been put forward with caution and practical 
measures, have been advocated with modesty, and free from 
dogmatism. If the impression has been made on the minds of 
those at a distance, that the papers were dull and uninteresting, or 
the discussions wanting in like earnestness or reality, it must be 
from their defective sources of information, and perhaps one of 
the most unsatisfactory forms which the criticism of the present 
day assumes is that of taking partial views of passing events 
from imperfect and defective information. We hope that our 
own record will serve to recommend the study and perusal of the 
valuable addresses and papers, with the discussions tliereon, 
which will appear as woh in the Annual Volume of the Trans- 
actions of our Association. 





THE CHOLERA OUTBREAK IN EGYPT IN 1865. 
FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 


By Titpury Fox, M.D. Lonp. 


HE anxious eye of public attention has been so firmly fixed 
upon the nearest local existence of cholera, watching its 
approach to our shores, and upon the employment of sanitary 
preventatives, that it hes failed to travel away to scrutinise in 
any exact degree the occurrences that have taken place in the 
East; and there is much danger that, in consequence of this 
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omission, some very practical lessons may be lost to us. I have 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of observing the history of cholera 
in the East during the present year. Not only have I seen the 
condition of the country generally, before any sign of eg 
had shown, but also when the whole force of the latter had 
expended itself, producing in Egypt alone a fatal result in 
80,000 instances. In the interim, during the time of gravest 
events, I became cognisant with many points which must possess, 
in the estimation of the readers of this journal, considerable 
interest. I will just sketch, with as light a hand as I am able, 
the actual state of the country itself, and its inhabitants, and 
add some explanation of the circumstances under which the 
present terrible epidemic gi rege at Meccah, with the view of 
drawing some conclusions which may be not altogether novel at 
the present time. 

My attention was drawn indirectly to Meccah at the earliest 

eriod of my travel, on the way from Trieste to Alexandria. 
We icked ‘up at Corfu some twenty embryo holy men, who 
had finded there from surrounding parts, to catch the line of 
Alexandrian steamers. They were rich certainly, but very 
dirty. They slept huddled together at night on the fore-deck, 
never changing their clothes; ablution was a sham with them ; 
their diet was unwholesome ; their toilet slight; and they were 
plentifully supplied with animal parasites. Landing at Alexan- 
dria, I proceeded by way of Cairo to the Nile country, not 
hurriedly, but leisurely seeing the places of note, as far up as 
Wady Halfeh and the second cataract. Returning to Cairo, 
my desert life began. Suez was the starting-point to Mount 
Sinai, thence across the desert of Tih to Hebron, where the first 
news of cholera reached us, a narrow escape for quarantine, and 
a day’s journey brought us to Jerusalem. Jericho, and the 
Jordan country near; Nabulus, the parts about Mount Carmel, 
Tiberias, Banias, and the Hermon range; Damascus, Baalbec, 
Lebanon; and lastly, Beyrout, were in our line of march. 
Thus the condition of the people and country was under obser- 
vation for a considerable time. 

I have frequently thought that there is but one thing that 
saves the people—the fact of their living so much in the open 
air, and of course their not being over populated. The people 
live badly; lentils, bad rice, sour bread, and sour milk form the 
usual diet; the relish consists of garlic and onions; the dessert 
of a little coffee and much tobacco, Ablution and change of 
clothes may be attempted, but scarcely affected; drainage and 
ventilation are fairly unknown; dead carcases lie about in the 
public places ; the water supply is of course polluted and full of 
impurities, often brackish, oh to an European, undrinkable ; 
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the meat is pale and flabby; fish is eaten in an unwholesome 
state; and Ps is a nauseous compound made at Cairo espe- 
cially, called “ fasciah”—the quarter where it is manufactured 
simply stinks. The dryness and heat alone save from con- 
tinuous pestilence. Such are ordinary conditions; but very 
unusual influences have played upon the whole people. The 
cattle murrain has during the last two or three years overrun 
the whole of Egypt, the poor creatures have no cattle worth 
mentioning, and at the present time no bullock is allowed in the 
upper parts of Egypt to be killed for food. Some of the = 
will eat anything. At Wady Halfeh I positively observed some 
of the Khartoum blacks feasting on the meat of the camel, and 
I suppose the latter had not been killed with that object, but had 
died of fatigue or old age. 

There has been a wonderful variation in the range of tem- 
perature in the East; indeed the heat, as in other parts of the 
world, has been comparatively excessive, the weather sultry, and 
the cold at night particularly marked. Heavy dews have been 
especially prevalent, and misty clouds hovered for days together 
over the lower mountain ranges and seaport towns. Hot winds, 
too, have been frequent and enduring—* chamaseens,” as they 
are called. The Nile, unusually low, has exposed its muddy 
banks and boundaries beyond the ordinary degree. The whole 
water supply throughout the land of Egypt and Syria has been 
very scant, and in consequence stagnant, impregnated with 
vegetable impurities and refuse of all kinds, animalcule, and 
dirt, held in greater or less suspension. The vegetation of the 
whole country has been completely devoured by the swarms of 
locusts which have visited all districts from north to south. 
The pretty garden at the convent of Mount Sinai—the first 
spot of notoriety where a halt was made—was stripped com- 
pletely of every green leaf; what fruit there was, was blighted 
and had shrivelled away. A sad sight truly it was, to see the 
groves of fig-trees devoured as by fire. The annihilation of 
oxidising agency in this case must have had a most pernicious 
effect upon the state of the atmosphere generally. All the 
necessaries of life of course were very dear. 

The depressing influences already mentioned tended inevitably 
to produce a bad “epidemic constitution” amongst the people. 
The miserable villages of wretched low mud hovels were on a par 
with the uncleanly, sloppy, close, and ill-drained quarters of 
Alexandria and Cairo, where the ravages of cholera first awakened 
alarm and attention. Co-existent with this state of things was 
the consumption of enormous quantities of fruit—eaten through- 
out the country never in a ripe state, it is considered to have some 
flavour when it is unripe—figs hard and leathery, shrivelled 
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apricots, water-melons, and cucumbers by the dozen were relished 
to an inconceivable degree. 

It is not difficult to see how utterly unfitted were the people, 
pulled down as was their average condition of health below par, 
to undergo the privations and intense fatigue of a pilgrimage. In 
years of ordinary personal circumstances, and conditions of 
external influence, many pilgrims die from the effects of the 
heat and journey before they reach Holy Arafat, and this is par- 
ticularly the case with the Indian pilgrims, than whom there are 
no more miserable examples of humanity living. This year the 
searcity of water was something unheard of. I know as a fact, 
that on the return from Meccah of 160 pilgrims, who detached 
themselves from the caravan in search of water, making their way 
to Safed, only one survived. At Meccah, in May, were collected 
together at the Feast of Kurban Beeram 700,000 poor wretches, 
each of whom was required to sacrifice an animal of some kind 
at the shrine of Mohammed, no precaution being taken to dis- 
infect or inter the refuse and remains of these animals, or of the 
pilgrims together assembled. It is hardly possible to conceive the 
combined effect of the aggregation of such a mass of living beings, 
after undergoing want and fatigue of every kind, reduced by ex- 
citement, and played upon by the very worst hygienic conditions 
in an aggravated form, and breathing the putrefactive exhala- 
tions of 700,000 carcases. 

Now did such a state of things breed or generate cholera at 
Meccah? We are well assured that low fever, dysentery, and 
diarrhcea follow in the wake of such influences. How fares it 
with cholera? Before answer ag this question, it is as well to be 
reminded that a law is observable in regard to such epidemic and 
specific maladies as cholera. They are composed of three primary 
causative conditions: a, the existence of a special poison; b, a 
mode and means of transference; ¢, a Awetaons, 4 and fitting state 
of soil for the full play of the former. Now, how did the unusual 
influences at Meccah act? Generate the poison of cholera, or 
rather render the whole community more apt to develop the seeds 
of cholera? The latter is much the more likely and certain. But 
how, and upon what evidence, are we assured that the cholera 
got to Meccah from other sources? The source, I firmly believe, 
was India, and the means of transfer, the Indian pilgrims. If we 
will take the trouble to examine this matter, we shall certainly 
conclude that the modern pilgrim’s progress exhibits him in his 
true light as a cholera-conductor. He starts from his native place 
to Djeddah, or some other spot on the Arabian coast, huddled 
together with a host of his fellows on board ship, and never in 
any way cares for his comfort or his cleanliness. His clothes, 
which are never changed, may be saturated with sweat, or be wet 
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with the night-drops, which in effect are like a shower, and, 
parched by day in the sun, he forms the best holder of miasm, or 
virus, it is possible to imagine. He lands at Djeddah, his com- 
panions die off, still he manages in all his filth to reach Meceah, 
as though the very poison which hovers in and without him re- 
fused to attack him. I call this man a cholera-conductor, as I 
would call a red of iron a lightning-conductor. Now this is not 
a mere poetical picture. What actually happened? Before any 
rathering had taken place at Meccah, cholera had attacked the 
Todien pilgrims on their way thither. In one ship alone off 
Mokullah, on the Arabian coast, 80 died from indisputable cholera. 
Many died at Djeddah and adjacent parts; the remainder went 
on, their ranks being thinned by the destroyer in their progress, 
and the seeds of the disease were silently carried at Jast to Meccah 
itself, to produce the awful results that we have heard with terror 
and anxiety. It is clear that cholera poison could be brought, 
and indeed must have been brought, to Meccah from India. If it 
be asked, could not cholera have existed or been produced inde- 
pendently at Meccah? we reply, it could scarcely have been 
generated there. Cholera is what is termed endemic (peculiar to 
certain localities), and India is the breeding spot or nursery from 
whence, however, it may be carried by wind, ship, or individual, 
and acclimatised, so to speak, elsewhere; but, in the present case, 
the conditions favourable to the latter had not existed, and we 
have undoubted fact to prove its transference from India. The 
state of things at Meecah produced such an epidemic constitution 
as was most ready to receive and develop any septic virus. A 
little leaven leavened the whole lump. Is not this the exact 
behaviour of the disease since it appeared at Meccah? Has its 
essence not been introduced, carried to Alexandria and other 
parts of the East, and from thence to every place in Europe 
since infected? It is highly important that we should in this and 
like cases lay great stress on the endemic source of epidemic 
poisons. The cattle plague illustrates the same law. It is an 
importation to us from its endemic habitat. It and cholera may, 
like small-pox and scarlet-fever, become acclimatised ; at present 
it is not so. How much it is to be regretted that the all-power- 
ful voice of our leading daily journal should teach otherwise! 
Caustic and garrulous enough at the supposed want of knowledge 
on the part of scientific men, it has shown itself utterly heedless 
of the motto, “ Audi alteram partem,” and, in the very teeth of 
opposite opinion based upon hard facts, it has laboured out of its 
way to ahi the theory of spontaneous development, and not 
only shown itself unfit to be trusted with science, but it has 
actually been a hindrance to truth. How generated in its 
endemic source, whether by a deficiency of ozone or other atmo- 
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spheric change, is another point. We can trace its place of 
existence, the means of its transference, and its ready reception. 
What may we learn in a social point of view as regards our- 
selves. Cholera, as regards Europe, would be made a nonentity, 
if measures were adopted to strangle and stifle its first appear- 
ance in Arabia, and to prevent its transference from India; but 
here is the difficulty, and it will not be effected in the least 
degree, unless the principle clearly recognised is freely acted 
upon with almost tyrannical zeal. An International Congress 
will assemble at Const: intinople. Difference of opinion and 
theory, conflicting interests and political considerations will 
assuredly cripple the good effects that might result, unless great 
caution be exercised. Some suggestions have already been 
— The Viceroy of Egypt has established a hospital at 
Suez, but this will only « ‘atch a few of the pilgrims after the 
chief mischief is done, and only those who come by the one route 
to Egypt. The grand preventative line of action is clear, and it 
is composite in de tail. Alter the hygienic condition at Meccah, 
and you lessen the chance of the development of any cholera 
poison existing there, in addition try and prevent the transference 
thither, by placing the conveyers, or “ cholera conductors,” arriv- 
ing from cholera hotbeds, under some strict observation and 
regime; get them, too, into a better state, by good food and 
other necessaries, and you lessen the chance of an outbreak to 
the greatest possib le extent. More would be effected by the 
establishment of sanatoria at Djeddah and adjoining parts, for 
the use of pilgrims going to, and not returning from Meccah, and 
by the appointment of a small staff of medics al officers, with one 
intelligent head in full command, in the spots ni amed, to overhaul 
the Indian pilgrims, than by all the commissions in the world; 
for I fear very much that all the governments will act in concert, 
in accordance with the idea that cholera was generated de novo 
at Meccah, and in its ap pointment of delegates, w will consider those 
who hold the different view I have here e xplained, as under the 
influence of error, and therefore unfit to take part in the common 
deliberations. It is also important that the members selected to 
join the commission, should be cognisant of the habits of the 
people, and the peculiarities of the c climate of Egypt and Arabia. 
Will cholera visit England? Has it as yet in its true Asiatic 
form been amongst us this season! Of course it is difficult to 
define the line between mild cases of cholera and allied disorders, 
such as diarrhoea. In the transference from India to Meccah, 
cholera meets with countries favourable for its development in 
its severest degree ; wick in reaching Europe, the poison encoun- 
tered a better (as regards health) state of the community at large, 
the resistance was greater, and the reception not so cordial, quoad 
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the epidemic constitution, the quality and quantity of the virus 
diminished in intensity, and accordingly the epidemic in Europe 
has not been so severe. In transference cholera tends (the cir- 
cumstances being favourable) to lose some of its power, hence the 
lesser examples approach more to severe diarrhoea cases. Diarrhoea, 
we must remember, is a symptom of many diseases, and scarcely 
an entity per se. We are supposed to have had cholera at 
Southampton and at Epping. Most of these cases would 
certainly not be called true Asiatic cholera by those who have 
seen the disease in the East. We have all heard of acute cases 
of poisoning, exactly resembling cholera, by various articles of 
diet, stale fish, mushrooms, high game, and the like. Vomiting, 
diarrhea, and collapse, and finally and quickly death, have mas 
The same may occur from, as in the Epping or Thoydon cases, 
the extensive poisoning of the water from drains and water- 
closets, and sufficient it was, in the instances named, to kill a 
household. I would only call attention to one point. In what 
are called severe cases of diarrhoea, the collapse is rather the con- 
sequence of the diarrhoea, whereas in cholera, it has no necessary 
connexion therewith, and is evidently due to the virus primarily. 
It would be better to use the term cholerine for the medium class 
of cases, and reserve the awful word cholera for those instances 
in which collapse appears to be the first state developed, inde- 
pendently of the diarrhoea. At present we have had no such 
cases as occurred in Egypt, where a man walking along, appa- 
rently in good health, gets a dose of poison which fells him then 
and there, producing collapse, cramp, perhaps convulsions, and 
speedy death. But shall we get cholera? From France we 
hope not. In the spring, if it hovers about the Continent, it will 
be an anxious consideration. By way of Austria and Prussia it 
may reach the northern coasts, and be easily brought to us at the 
Tyne, by way of Denmark or Russia. Knowing this, it is right 
to persuade as to the line of conduct that we should adopt, 
guided by the threefold composition of the epidemic, which has 
been dwelt upon so briefly, viz., the poison, its transference, and 
the state of the soil. Of the two former I need say little; of 
the latter I must saya few words, and urge, in the little space allows 
me, with the gravest conviction. 

If the cholera comes, will it find our poorer brethren armed 
against it? The murrain amongst our cattle has placed meat 
beyond their reach, the cold winter is almost before us, though 
a wet season may precede it. This means, to the poor, hard 
times—a cold, fireless, damp home, scanty or no alee 
deprivation and depravation of the common necessaries which 
keep the thread of life a little way from fracture. Where, at 
Alexandria, at Cairo, at Marseilles, did cholera first get a hold 
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if not upon the poorest and neediest? In defending the poor 
we defend ourselves. Their case cries loudly enough to us for 
help. Preach sanitary measures as much as we will, they will 
avail little unless we give them a foundation in the shape of em- 

loyment and work. The excellent Minister of Public Works 
in Egypt lost but eight out of eight thousand hard-workers on 
the al works. He fairly attributes it to the fact that he 
did not allow them to fatigue themselves, especially in the mid- 
day, and he supplied them regularly with good and wholesome 
food, such as soups, rice, eo meat—without stimulants. The 
gin-palaces of London are the cholera’s greatest friend. The 
ingress of cholera is to be prevented by the employment of those 
means which keep up the resistent power of the individual. Let 
this be more readily felt, and infuse into the public the germ 
of some philanthropic movement which, set in motion, shall 
devise a scheme by which the poor, during the winter, shall be, 
in conjunction with house to house visitation and the use of dis- 
infectants in threatened districts, fairly employed and properl 
fed. Food, not stimulants, keeps up the heat of the body, which 
is found, by the experiments of Russian investigators, to be one 
of the earliest signs of that condition of body which precedes the 
development of an attack of cholera. The matter of contagion 
perplexes many. Given a cholera patient, and you are near him, 
if you are in a fitting state, you may receive the poison and get 
cholera ; but this is wholly unusual. Crowd people together, 
and let them be in an ill-fed state ; you increase the rd of poison 
and favour in every way its reception. Jt is a matter of degree, 
and no absolute answer can be given. Cholera is, however, 
never (for practical reasons, we may safely affirm) caught, unless 
there be some special concentrating causes of poison or lowering 
influence playing upon the body itself. 

Preventatives of a special nature as regards the individual, de- 
serve one word. In the time of cholera, the Eastern fashion of 
an additional belt or scarf around the waist and stomach is of 
considerable benefit. It keeps the abdominal circulation in a 

iarded state. Disinfectants destroy the food of cholera poison. 
Fires in the house—and here the case of the poor calls for 
notice—do certainly act as a great protecting power. I would 
also add that, in time of danger, make some little change in 
your ordinary mode of life. Shun, by all means, any free use of 
stimulants, and instead of your three, make four meals a day, 
and let breakfast be a plain one but a good one, animal food 
being the chief thing. 

The establishment of dining halls for the industrial classes is at 
this time a social movement that claims our warmest sympathies. 

As regards actual treatment, I would only say, as the result of 
all my experience in the East, that the molleal men of England 
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are better prepared and more fitted to undertake the treatment 
of an ort 9 than are those of any other country. I have 
learned this much at least. Many and various are the recommen- 
dations given us. The Lancet well writes :—“ We look with 
suspicion on all single remedies, and were we a cholera patient 
we should pray to be delivered from the man with only one idea.” 
Absorbed in one idea, he positively forgets what the simplest 
common-sense demands, aa his patient slips through his fingers 
from unintentional forgetfulness. Cholera is a matter of battle be- 
tween a certain poison, which varies in quality and quantity, and 
the resistent powers of a man’s body. The effect produced 
varies in each case according to many different circumstances, 
and he who is most fitting to treat is one who, though he may 
give preference to one agency, yet acutely scans the surroundings 
and general character of his patient, and acts accordingly. 
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| ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
By Proressor GAMGEE. 


omen HERE are probably not a few here assembled who will par- 
ticipate in the feeling expressed by the learned chairman of 

the public section of this Association, that the present meeting 
should not be permitted to disperse without special reference to, 
and some discussion on, that all-absorbing topic—the Russian 
cattle plague. This most malignant of all fevers is one of the 
indigenous maladies of the East. From time to time, during 
centuries past, it has lurked in the Asiatic and European steppes, 
killing slowly the rude grey oxen of the Russians, and extermi- 
nating the cattle of districts and countries to which it is usually 
foreign, and into which it might be accidentally introduced. 
There is some ground for the belief that the pure breeds of 
eastern plains enjoy some immunity against the disease, and it 
is the frequent mildness of its attacks in the herds of the 
Cossack and the Tartar that renders not only possible, but 
— tolerably easy, the conveyance of infected herds from their 
original homes to parts where their introduction may lead to 

wide-spread mortality and famine. Not unfrequently the active 
agents in the propagation of the plague have been droves of 
sick oxen dying on the roadside, and otherwise indicating their 
real and very dangerous condition. Such, indeed, was the case 
during outbreaks noted in history, and which occurred in the 
t thirteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and the present centuries. 
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The campaigns of the First Napoleon in central and eastern 
Europe are memorable for the facilities they afforded, owing to 
the active movements of prodigious forces engaged in war, for 
the dissemination of the cattle plague over the greater part of 
the European continent. With imperfect means of transport, 
the presence of large armies in hostile countries, it was often 
necessary to provide thousands of oxen for the transport service, 
and the supply of animal food for the soldiers. The system of 
trading and intermingling of stock thus fostered could not fail 
to afford the best chances for the propagation of contagious dis- 
orders; and, all absorbed with means of offence or defence in 
relation to each other, the people of various countries had little 
chance of adopting rational and efficient means, whereby to 
arrest the progress of the Rinderpest. The battle of Waterloo 
not only sealed Napoleon’s fate, but amongst the unknown bless- 
ings it bestowed on us, was protection from this dreaded 
pestilence. A long period of peace resulted in the promotion of 
agriculture, as of other useful arts. Government fostered 
measures which might in ordinary times protect countries from 
bovine epizootics, and the disease which in 1814 swept away the 
herds of Germany, Switzerland, and France, fell back into its 
old haunts, and has committed less havoc since. The remarkable 
outbreaks of 1830, 1841, 1844, 1849, 1857, and 1863, wide in 
their distribution as they no doubt were, could not be compared 
to some of the older ones ; and, instead of following the cannon’s 
roar, they appeared silently on the great roads of commerce, and 
mostly in a direction from east to south-west, into Egypt or 
across Turkey and Hungary, as far even as the Pontifical 
States. The periodic extensions of the malady in the lines of 
communication established by trade, led to our attention being 
forcibly directed to the subject, as the importation of foreign 
stock increased in this country. We knew that so soon as any 
direct communication was established by cattle-dealers between 
Russia and England, the murrain of the steppes could not fail 
to be imported. This opinion we expressed repeatedly, and even 
indicated that the malady would reach us through the Baltic. 
All we wanted was that any cargo of cattle direct from Russia 
should be subjected here to regulations such as those which are 
in force in Austria and Prussia; but we were freely told that, 
until the cattle plague came no one would be convinced of the 
importance of, or necessity for, such measures. The cattle 
plague has come; it has reached us through the Baltic; and, 
though we may return the compliment to the Russians if they 
now want breeding stock, it is evident that ere this the ports 
should have been closed to direct importations from Russia, even 
though we were only shutting the door after the steed was 
stolen. There is much reason for regret that the public 
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press in this country has in too many instances attempted 
to throw discredit on those who have insisted on the truth 
that the plague now destroying our cattle is, and only could be, 
an importation from Russia. As we are compelled to trace 
plagues in men and animals to their origin if we wish to devise 
means for their prevention, it is evident that in relation to the 
present outbreak it was necessary to ascertain all we could as to 
its cause. To those who have studied the cattle plague in times 
past—to those who have fathomed the literature of the subject, 
and not only seen the disease abroad, but mingled with men who 
have had the greatest amount of experience respecting it—no 
other view could possibly meet with favour but that which 
ascribed the malady to direct or indirect importation from Russia. 
It is certain that to the west of the Czar’s dominions the plague 
never originates spontaneously. That is a truth as mill esta- 
blished in the minds of scientific men as the preservative in- 
fluence of vaccination against small-pox in man, or the purely 
contagious character of the sheep pox. When I first saw the 
steppe murrain amongst the cows of the London sheds, on the 
29th of July, I knew that the disease must have been imported. 
On making inquiries we found that a cargo of Russian cattle 
and sheep had been brought from Revel to Hull. It was the 
first cargo that had yet come direct to us from a Russian port ; 
and fourteen days after a portion of that cargo was first exposed 
in the Metropolitan Cattle Market, the strange disease was seen 
in Copenhagen-fields. This fact alone was startling, and satis- 
factory enough. The result bore out the predictions that had re- 
peatedly been made, and we proceeded somewhat further to 
strengthen our belief in the fact that the disease really came 
through the Baltic. An agricultural society in Esthonia had 
agreed to supply a certain number of cattle and sheep, free, on 
board a steamer at Revel. That society had insuperable difficul- 
ties in fulfilling its contract, from the scarcity of oxen fit for the 
London market. The terms of agreement with the London 
salesmen were, that the animals were to be supplied free on board, 
fit for the London trade, but many of the cattle did not come up 
to the proper standard of weight and fatness. The number sup- 
plied was short, and forty-six animals were obtained from St. 
Petersburg to make up the cargo; but their condition was so bad 
that only thirteen of them were chosen by the person represent- 
ing the London importers. Of all the cattle brought to Revel to 
be shipped for London, three had to be slaughtered diseased by 
a butcher, a fourth died in the yard before being delivered on 
board, and an action was brought against the English agent for 
the price of this animal, which he would not, and did not, pay. 
A fifth animal showed signs of illness on the passage, and when 
the cargo arrived off a Danish port, a letter was sent from the 
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London salesman intimating that “the things,” meaning the 
cattle, should be taken to Lowestoft, instead of London, so as to 
avoid the doctors. For some reason or other, they were after- 
wards landed still farther from London, at the port of Hull, and 
there subdivided for sale at different markets. One-half left 
Hull for London at once, and that half propagated the disease. 
Why the other half did not do so is of no importance to us, as 
we constantly find, in tracing contagious diseases amongst cattle, 
that, two farmers having bought a herd between them, the one- 
half purchased by one man remains in health, and the other half 
dies. The cattle sent to London stood in the London market on 
the Ist of June, and some of them were exposed again afterwards 
for sale. They must have communicated the disease to foreign 
cows near them, for it was these cows which conveyed the malady 
into the London sheds. On the 24th and 27th of June, the 
jlague was already raging in different dairies, and since then it 
ia been widely disseminated. I am perfectly satisfied of the 
evidence at my disposal on this question, and some of which I 
need not enter into further on this occasion ; but it may probably 
be thought that our Government should have caused inquiries to 
be made as to the whole history of the cargo from Revel, and not 
through consuls, but through competent veterinarians and others 
who could be trusted to sift the question thoroughly. The chance 
has been allowed to slip, as the Rietiitons are now not likely to 
divulge what might injure their prospects of trade in future, and 
interested parties have taken proper precautions to place people 
on their guard. For me the strong points in the case are: 
Firstly, the previous knowledge of the fact that the disease could 
only reach us through the Baltic; secondly, the fact that the 
cargo imported last May were the first direct from Russia; 
thirdly, the slaughter and death of cattle at Revel, and the sick- 
ness of an animal on board the ship; fourthly, taking the animals 
to a port distant from London, so as to avoid the doctors ; fifthly, 
and lastly, the manifestations of the plague just after the animals 
had been exposed in the Metropolitan market. I have thought 
it proper to enter at length into this statement, as there are 
many people who have been seriously misled by the fancies and 
suppositions of those whose knowledge of the cattle plague is of 
the most superficial description. Some may still think we are too 
positive in our assertions on this point, and there are those who 
charge us with want of modesty for openly asserting what we be- 
lieve to be the truth in relation to the origin, process, and pre- 
vention of the cattle plague. Unfortunately, we well know that 
veterinary science in this country has been most imperfectly 
taught and studied. We are free to admit that on a host of sub- 
jects there is occasion for deep regret that so little has been 
learned, and we are conscious of the fact that extraordinary 
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efforts are required to raise the status and improve the know- 
ledge of the veterinarian. But we are asked to confess ignorance 
on the disease now ravaging our herds. We are told “that 
there is no existing disease respecting which medical men would 
dogmatise so unhesitatingly as the veterinary surgeons have done 
respecting the cattle plague;”’ and we are told “that the 
doctors are looked up to because they have done good work, 
because they have diminished the fatality of our human diseases, 
and are daily at least endeavouring to acquire new victories 
over nature.” Now, gentlemen, at the risk of being deemed 
ostentatious, I repeat that the ignorance has existed on the 
part of those who have done all they could to weaken our in- 
fluence in the eyes of the world. There is scarcely a medical 
subject on which you would engage to find a hundred of the best 
men that can be had, unanimous in their opinion; but we have 
had congresses with nearly two hundred of the most learned 
veterinarians in Europe, where, on the subject of the steppe 
murrain, no difference could be said to exist. It might be posi- 
tive assertion, it might be dogmatism, that the disease was incur- 
able, that it was also propagated by contagion, and that to 
diminish its ravages we must slaughter the sick and infected; 
but the verdict of the best men in the world, medical and veteri- 
nary, is unanimous on these points. That verdict is as unanimous 
as any conclusion would be at a meeting of doctors if the subject 
of human small-pox was broached, and the invariable origin of 
this disease in contagion, and its prevention by vaccination, were 
discussed. As Professor Seifmann justly observes in his report, 
just published, if we could cure the cattle plague, it is doubtful 
whether we should venture to do so, wadieind the danger of 
thereby keeping up many sources of contagion. As to the cura- 
bility of the disease, we have had some experience during the 
present outbreak. A small proportion of the animals subjected 
to medical treatment have recovered. We have treated many, 
and left many to take their chance. The result proves that 
those left to themselves have done as well as those that have 
been treated with all the remedies suggested from the commence- 
ment. The chance of cure depends altogether on the severity of 
the attack, and whenever attempts have been made to follow up 
a considerable number of cases, and treat them carefully, the 
result has been a mortality varying from eighty-five to ninety- 
five per cent. It is not astonishing that cures have been adver- 
tised, and wonderful results announced. The recovery of one 
or two apparently desperate cases encourages experiments as to 
treatment, but, so far as our experience has gone, the prosecution 
of trials has resulted in loss and disappointment. From the com- 
mencement of the outbreak one of my principal objects has been 
to discover how we might determine, before ordinary observers, 
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that an animal had the disease. If remedies can be found to 
prove of service, they must be applied before the changes of 
structure are so far advanced as to render it impossible to restore 
health. So far as my observations now extend, I believe that 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours before any very obvious 
signs of ill-health, such as dulness, loss of appetite, &c., are 
observed, it is possible to indicate that animals are under the 
influence of the malady. I have no great hopes of success from 
treatment even at this early stage ; but all will admit that it is some- 
thing to have ascertained how, at the earliest possible moment, 
sick cattle may be distinguished from diseased. Before entering 
on the proposals made for the prevention of the cattle plague, L 
may be permitted to allude to the contrast offered between vete- 
rinarians and doctors, by which it is implied that we have done 
nothing to acquire new victories over nature. On former occa- 
sions reference has justly been made to the manner in which, 
under proper organisation, no less deadly a disease than glanders 
in horses has been well nigh banished from our cavalry stables. 
This has been a victory over nature, but it has been due to the 
early slaughter of sick and infected animals. When small-pox 
ravaged our flocks in 1862, treatment, inoculation, and vaccina- 
tion were resorted to, until I called the farmers together and 
told them how to kill out the disease. In three weeks the malad 

was — This year the small-pox broke out in Sussex, ae | 
as the disease was no less imported than the steppe murrain, the 
early slaughter of diseased animals at once extinguished every 
trace of the pest. Having ascertained that it was the true 
Russian plague which had reached these islands, we hesitated 
not to advocate the means found most efficient abroad of prevent- 
ing contagion, and killing the sick. We were at once met by 
doubts expressed as to the origin of the malady, and assertions 
stated as to its dependence on conditions of the atmosphere. 
Government said it lacked powers to control the progress of the 
malady, and I suggested the formation of a national association 
for the prevention of cattle diseases. At once steps were taken 
to diffuse useful information on the disease, and am made upon 
civic authorities, railway and steam-boat companies, &c., to aid 
local insurance societies, came into favour. I attended various 
country meetings to show the fallacies of local associations, and 
the justice of my remarks has been amply vindicated by the letter 
from Sir James Kay Shuttleworth in the Times of the 5th 
instant. A fortnight back, at Northampton, I spoke of the im- 
portance of a Government cattle insurance system. From the 
commencement I have been opposed to any indemnity from the 


public purse, and it has been my endeavour to show that, if 


Government were properly guided in this matter, it could meet 
the difficulties of t 


1e case, and secure control over stock for the 
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effectual suppression of so virulent a malady as the one now 
raging. It is true there are other measures to be adopted, and 
gross abuses to be corrected. The one measure not to be advo- 
cated is diverting the energies of veterinarians to the cure of the 
disease. Adopt this course, and there,is an end to any proper 
action whereby the plague may be banished from Great Britain. 
Turn to the written histories of typhus and yellow fever, of 
human small-pox and cholera, and tell us what has been done by 
curative means. The doctors who have gained victories over 
nature have gained no victories over these maladies but by the 
adoption of preventive measures. Animals can be dealt with 
differently to men, and a hundred outbreaks of cattle plague 
might be quoted to prove that to kill is to save the lives of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. To spare the knife implies propa- 
gating and perpetuating the malady. 





ON THE PROTECTIVE DUTIES OF AMERICA. 
By J. Nose, Esq. 


T\HE present position of the United States resembles that of 

Great Britain at the close of the French War. They have 
emerged victorious from a gigantic struggle for national existence, 
burdened with an enormous debt, and, consequently, with largely 
increased taxation. The easy tariff which, hefore the war, was 
more than sufficient to provide for every purpose of government 
is now exchanged for a complicated and costly system of customs 
and excise, which not merely taxes every citizen for the main- 
tenance of the Government, but levies an additional heavy im- 
ra for the benefit of certain protected interests. In this they 
1ave followed closely the example set by Great Britain under 
similar circumstances, and afford another proof of the fact that 
nations, like individuals, learn wisdom not so much by the ex- 
ample of others as by their own experience. 

‘wo fundamental errors, now happily exploded here, underlie 
the American tariff; the first, that it is necessary, in order to 
obtain a large revenue, to impose a multiplicity of taxes; the 
second, that national prosperity can be fostered by protective 
duties. The lesson that we learnt through a long and painful 
experience has yet to be taught our American brethren. They 
do not understand that it is for their own advantage to purchase 
of foreign producers such articles as they can obtain more ad- 
vantageously from them than from their own countrymen. 
They do not see that their favourite dogma not only strikes at 
the root of all foreign commerce, but, by diverting capital and 
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labour into less productive channels than it would naturally be 
employed in, prevents the accumulation of national wealth. 

he Government of the United States does now what that of 
Great Britain did till a comparatively recent period. It taxes 
everything produced at home or coming from abroad that man 
can eat, drink, wear, use, or that can be used for him between 
the cradle and the grave, or in the grave. It also endeavours to 
protect everybody against everybody else, and especially against 
the foreigner. Hence it not only taxes home produce, but 
places protective duties, varying from twenty to fifty, and in 
some instances even reaching seventy-five, per cent. upon all 
foreign imports. The fact that such a system of taxation vastly 
increases the burden upon the tax-payer, and at the same time 
lessens his ability to bear that burden, is clearly not understood. 

The principles of political economy, however, are not de- 
pendent upon latitude and longitude, but, like all truths, are uni- 
versal in their application. America may learn the certain 
effect of her present system upon her trade and resources, by 
studying the fiscal and financial history of Great Britain. It 
may be true that she has vast internal resources which will pre- 
vent this policy from affecting her for many years in such an in- 
jurious manner as it did Great Britain. The same results will, 
however, sooner or later, most certainly be felt; and unless she 
learn wisdom from our experience, and revert to a more ra- 
tional system of taxation, she will infallibly feel the effect of 
protective duties and high taxation, in crippled commerce, de- 
pressed manufactures, and a suffering population, 

It was observed by Sydney Smith, that, in the arithmetic of 
customs, two and two do not always make four. It is equally 
true that the subtraction of duties leads to the multiplication of 
revenue. Since the year 1842 we have repealed and reduced 
taxation amounting to about 20,000,000. The result has been 
that while in 1841 and for several years previous we could not 
raise a revenue of 50,000,000, we have since been able to 
raise, with comparative ease, one of 70,000,0001, and have at 
the same time provided year by year a considerable surplus 
available for the remission of taxation. High duties and a large 
revenue have been proved by our experience to be incompatible ; 
the only method by which the latter can be attained is by re- 
ducing the former to a minimum, so as to leave the sources of 
wealth as far as possible unimpaired. 

The secret of the present American tariff is to be found in 
the tenacity with which the principle of protection is maintained. 
This delusion is there, as it was here, the keystone of their 
finance ; once removed, the fabric will speedily fall through its 
internal weakness. Protective duties, it is urged, are necessary 
to enable manufactures to survive their infancy, and cannot be 
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dispensed with till they have reached maturity. It would be as 
reasonable to place crutches in the hands of a child learning to 
walk, and expect it to dispense with them when grown up. 
There is no greater delusion than the belief that our manufac- 
tures were fostered by protective duties. On the contrary, they 
were always the bane of our industrial population. 

One of the most valuable exponents of true principles of taxa- 
tion, is the report of the Import Duties Committee of 1840. This 
valuable document proves, on the most indubitable evidence, that 
all restrictions upon commerce are the most prejudicial to those 
who impose them. It was clearly shown that our most highly 
protected manufactures were the least flourishing, whilst those 
which were most subject to competition enjoyed by far the largest 
amount of prosperity. The evidence of our principal merchants 
and manufacturers, and of the ablest officials connected with the 
departments of trade and customs, unequivocally condemned all 
protective duties. 

The real effect of protection is seen most clearly in the case 
of those interests for whose especial benefit it was long main- 
tained in this country. Agriculture, which long enjoyed a com- 
plete monopoly, made little progress prior to the repeal of the 
corn laws. We have it, on the evidence of Mr. James Caird, 
the special commissioner sent by the 7imes newspaper in 1851 to 
report upon the condition of our agriculture, that the same pro- 
cesses were then in vogue in many districts that were described 
by Arthur Young eighty years previously. Good farming was 
the exception. Now all is changed. Competition has stimulated 
the energies of the farmer, a new race has sprung up which has 
thrown aside the traditions of the past, and has brought science 
to their aid, and introduced improved processes of cultivation. 
Protection was also equally inefficient to secure prosperity. 
During the era in which it reigned supreme, the farmers were 
always complaining of distress, were constantly coming to Par- 
liament for relief, and demanding abatements of rent from their 
landlords. This is not now the case. Not only have agricultural 
processes been improved, but the farmer is almost uniformly 
prosperous, and rents have advanced to un unprecedented extent. 

The same facts are true of the shipping and colonial interests, 
The tonnage of British shipping, which was nearly stationary 
between the years 1815 and 1842, has since that period nearly 
doubled, notwithstanding the repeal of the navigation laws in 
1846. The returns of our imports of sugar and coffee from our 
colonial possessions also show that they have not suffered through 
the withdrawal of the protection they had so long enjoyed. The 
records of the last quarter of a century show an increase in the 
total foreign trade of this country of 315,337,750, and of ex- 
ports of British produce and manufactures of 63,033,57 64. 
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This, however, is not the whole advantage we have derived 
from the trade. The repeal of the excise duties on soap, bricks, 
glass, paper, and other articles has largely stimulated these 
branches of trade. In glass especially, a most marked advance 
has been made. This was apparent in the Exhibition of 1862 as 
contrasted with that of 1851. In the former year our manufac- 
turers were beaten completely by foreign exhibitors, but in the 
latter the relative positions of the British and foreign manufac- 
turers were completely reversed. The general prosperity and 
diffusion of employment has moreover increased every depart- 
ment of trade, a fact sufficiently attested by the increase in the 
number of persons employed in manufactures between the years 
1841 and 1861, which has more than doubled; while the increase 
in the population during this same period has been only twenty-five 
per cent. This increase has also been attended with higher wages 
for labour, larger profits for capital, and advanced rent of land. 

These facts are so apparent and universally admitted, that it 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. The most pertinent 
inquiry in considering their bearing as regards America is, 
whether there are any peculiar circumstances which render 
protective duties desirable or necessary in that country. We 
are satisfied there are none, but, on the contrary, that in her 
case free trade is essentially requisite. The magnitude of the 
debt, and the difficulty of restoring finance to a sound basis, 
render the abolition of all impediments to exchange peculiarly 
necessary. When there is a strain upon the resources of a 
country, it is peculiarly unwise to weaken the source from which 
they are drawn. Protective duties are maintained for the sup- 
posed benefit of certain classes, they are no advantage to the 
general community, nor, judging by our own experience, are 
they any real advantage to the protected interests. They may 
maintain an unhealthy branch of industry, prop up manufactures 
which would not otherwise exist; but they uniformly cause the 
manufactures so protected to rely upon the supposed advantages 
thus conferred, instead of upon that skill, ingenuity, and im- 
provement which can result from free and unrestricted com- 
petition. They ensure for the consumer the worst possible 
article at the highest price, and provide artificial helps for the 
producer, which he is nee able to dispense with the longer they 
are maintained. It is the period of transition from restraint to 
freedom that is the period of suffering; it is by the removal of 
protection alone, that any trade or manufacture can be rendered 
prosperous, and placed upon a sound and healthy basis. 

There are, however, peculiar features in reference to the 
United States, which render protective duties exceedingly im- 
politic. It is at present the great producing country for cotton, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, and corn. These are the articles which are 
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produced most readily and in greatest abundance, and con- 
sequently those which can be produced with the greatest advan- 
tage to themselves, provided there is a market for them, and 
which will consequently yield the greatest profits. To place 
protective duties upon European manufactures is, therefore, to 
place impediments in the way of her natural trade, to restrict 
the sale, and consequently the production, of her best paying 
articles, and hence to impoverish the national resources. More- 
over, the possession of a large seaboard, and an enterprising 
maritime population, peculiarly points to foreign commerce as 
one of the most important sources of American wealth. Unless 
the immense Southern and Western States have free access to 
the markets of the world, their growth in prosperity, wealth, and 
civilisation, will be effectually hindered. 

This question of free trade assumes a most important aspect 
in reference to the re-settlement of the southern states, and the 
employment of the four millions of free negroes, who are now 
thrown to a large extent upon their own resources’ We cannot 
conceive any plan more likely to induce the negro to labour, 
and to replace by free labour the system of slavery, now happily 
at an end, than the adoption of a perfectly free trade. 

By this means alone can the negro population enjoy the fruits 
of their labour, and be most certainly induced to settle down to 
steady persevering industry. Freedom for man is incomplete as 
long as there is not freedom for his labour, and it is by opening 
up the widest field for profitable employment, that the negro will 
be elevated and made fit for the rights and duties of citizenship. 
Nothing can retard this desirable result more surely than restric- 
tions upon the exchange of his productions, thus shutting him 
out from the markets of the world, and especially from those of 
the densely-peopled continent of Europe. The great grain-pro- 
ducing districts of the West have also an equal interest in this 
question of free trade, and, if they are wise, will unite with the 
South in securing a free outlet for the productions of their 
industry, by removing all restraints upon the importation of 
foreign produce and manufactures. 

We do not despair of seeing this great change inaugurated 
even in a few years. Already the note of preparation has been 
sounded. New York possesses a Free Trade Association which 
advocates the soundest principles, and which we cannot but hope 
is destined to work out this peaceful and bloodless revolution. 
The Americans are hampered with no traditions to obstruct their 
progress ; they have no powerful and predominant class specially 
interested in upholding protection. They are an inquiring, think- 
ing, progressive people; we therefore believe that the force of 
truth, disseminated throughout the land by a free press and a free 
platform, will so educate the public mind, that in a few short 
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years protectiv e duties and high tariffs will be things of the past. 
We shall rejoice in this, not merely because our own trade would 
be increased, and because growing commerce between America 
and ourselves would tend to preserve friendship between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon communities, but especially because we be- 
lieve that the greatness, the prosperity, the internal peace, and 
perpetual union of the heures mn repub slic will be most sure ‘ly and 
certainly promoted by the abolition of all restrictions, and the 
establishment of perfect freedom of trade. 





ON THE EXAMINATION OF GIRLS. 


MONG recent efforts for the improvement of the educa- 
L tion of that large class which fills the interval between 
the aristocracy and the artisan, the institution of Local, or, as 
they were at first called, middle-class examinations, by the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, is one of the most important. 
These examinations have now hoon i in operation, as regards boys, 
for about eight years, and that their influence in raising the tone 
of boys’ se chools has been very beneficial, is generally admitted. 
That such an influence might be equally advantageous to girls’ 
schools appeared not unlikely, and in the autumn of 1862 a com- 
mittee was formed in London, by whom the task was undertaken 
of investigating the matter, with a view to procuring—if after 
full inquiry it should appear desirable—the extension of the exa- 
minations to girls. The first step was to enter into communic ~ 
tion with the ¢ committees at the several local centres, in order to 
ascertain whether the scheme was in its practical working suffi- 
ciently elastic to admit the new element without endangering its 
efficiency, and at the same time to elicit how far the persons en- 
gaged in carrying out the scheme might be disposed to assist in 
enlarging its operation. From nearly all the local centres assu- 
rances of support were received, and in some cases valuable advice. 
It was suggested by Mr. Acland, the originator of the system of 
Local Examination, that the committee should in some way or 
other show “that their ideas would march,” and it was accord- 
ingly resolved that a tentative examination should be held in 
London, « corresponding, as far as possible, in all its features, with 
the examinations for boys carried on simultaneously at the various 
local centres. Permission was obtained from the Cambridge 
Syndicate to make use of the examination papers provided for 
the boys, and the University examiners kindly undertook to re- 
ceive the answers of the girls and to report upon them. The 
London Local Committee gave their cordial co-operation, and 
schoolmistresses, both in London and the country, responded to 
the call for candidates with unexpected alacrity. At a fort- 
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night’s notice, and with only six weeks allowed for preparation, 
eighty-three girls were presented for examinafion. The experi- 
ment was carried through with the most complete success, and 
it was felt that no doubt could any longer remain either as to the 
suitableness of the scheme or the readiness of teachers to avail 
themselves of it. A memorial was presented tothe University of 
Cambridge, signed by over one thousand teachers of girls and 
supported by many persons of weight and influence. The ques- 
tion was referred by the Senate to a special Syndicate, who re- 
ported upon it as follows : 


The Syndicate appointed Noy. 24, 1864, to consider whether any 
system of Examinations similar to that established by Grace of the 
Senate, Feb. 11, 1858, for boys, may be extended to girls, beg leave to 
make the following report: 

They have given their best attention to the question submitted to 
them, and to the Memorial on the subject presented to the University 
by a very large number of persons engaged in female education, and 
supported by others who take an interest in it. They have also been 
informed that an examination of girls has been tried on a small scale 
with the assistance of the Syndicate which has the conduct of the 
examinations of boys, and that the experiment has been successful. 

They have carefully considered the various points in which the 
scheme of Local Examinations for boys, is applicable to girls, and 
any modification which might be necessary to adapt it to the latter class. 

The Examinations for boys are now held at different local centres 
under the superintendence of Examiners appointed by the Syndicate 
established by the above-mentioned Grace of Feb. 11, 1858. Arrange- 
ments for holding these Examinations are made by the local Com- 
mittees or Secretaries. A similar plan might be adopted with regard 
to Examinations for girls, the Committees in such cases being 
composed of ladies, and care being taken to prevent undue publicity or 
intrusion. Such places only would be selected for local centres as the 
Syndicate approved, who, no doubt, would require to be satisfied that 
proper arrangements were made for accommodating the candidates and 
holding the examinations. 

The subjects for Examination for boys are the English language 
and literature, History, Geography, the Greek, Latin, French, and 
German languages, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
some branches of Natural Science, Drawing, and the elements of 
Music. The Syndicate, by their regulations, haye made some of these 
subjects obligatory, and others optional. Very few of the boys, for 
instance, present themselves for examination in Natural Philosophy and 
Natural Science, but all are required to satisfy the Examiners in the 
principal elementary subjects. The same course might be adopted 
with regard to girls, and the same subjects retained at the discretion of 
the Syndicate. The Syndicate consider it quite inexpedient to introduce 
others which belong exclusively to female education. 

The Syndicate accordingly recommend to the Senate for its adoption 
the following 
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SCHEME OF EXAMINATION FOR GIRLS. 


1. That there be two Examinations in every year, commencing at 
the same time, one for girls not more than sixteen years of age, and 
the other for girls not more than eighteen years of age, at the end of 
the year in which the Examination takes place. 

That these Examinations be under the superintendence of the 
Syndicate constituted by Grace of the Senate of Feb. 11, 1858, for the 
conduct of the Examinations of Students who are not members of the 
University. 

That the Examinations be held in such places as the Syndicate 
may approve. 

That the Examinations be held on the same days and hours and 
in the same papers as those of the boys. 

That the Candidates be required to pay fees at the discretion of 
the Syndicate. 

That every candidate be examined in Religious Knowledge, un- 
less her parents or guardians object to such examination. 

That neither the names of the Candidates nor any class lists be 
published. 

That the Candidates who have satisfied the Examiners, receive 
certificates, and those who have passed the Examination with credit, 
Certificates of Honour. 

That this scheme continue in force for three years, so as to include 
the Examinations for 1865, 1866, and 1867. 


A Grace of the Senate, authorising the proposed scheme, was 
passed on March 9th, 1865, Examinations will be held in De- 
cember at six local centres—London, Cambridge, Bristol, Man- 
chester, Brighton, and Sheffield. The number of candidates 
promises to be very considerable. 

In conjunction with this step on the part of the University of 
Cambridge, must be win tt. a similar movement in Scotland. 
The University of Edinburgh has this year inaugurated a system 
of local examinations for both boys and girls. The first exami- 
nations were held in June, at Edinburgh and Inverness. There 
were fifty-eight candidates in all, of whom twenty-one were girls. 

The general effect of these measures on female education is 
more important than might be supposed from merely reckoning 
up the number of students examined. Even at the present early 
stage of the movement, its reflex advantages in awakening and 
encouraging schoolmistresses, and in bringing them into friendly 
communication with each other, are beginning to appear. The 
mere discovery on the part of teachers of girls that a University 
cares to inquire whether they are doing their work well or ill, 
acts as a stimulus of the healthiest sort; and as a yearly in- 
creasing number of schools is brought within the range of sym- 


pathy and guidance, a great improvement, especially as re ards 


the thoroughness of the work done, may be expected,—E. 
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REVIEW. 


LOCAL SANITARY LEGISLATION.* 


ie permissive or voluntary nature of many of our laws, whilst in 
harmony with our national character, are undoubtedly adverse to 

true political progress. This character tends at once to weaken 

government action, but at the same time strengthens our institutions. 

Many laws are admirably adapted to fulfil the purpose for which 
they were intended, but are inoperative until some authority indepen- 
dent of the law takes the responsibility of compelling their adoption. 
We may cite, as one instance of the loss which the community thus sus- 
tains, the Local Government Act, which is voluntary in its adoption. 
Although this excellent measure was passed in 1858, only a very 
limited number of places have at present availed themselves of its 
provisions, so well calculated as they are to ameliorate the social and 
sanitary condition of large towns. Opposition to this ulterior autho- 
rity to which we have referred is nowhere so often exhibited as in 
parochial business, and by men who professedly admire principles of 
local self-government. This obstructiveness to measures of reform 
is too frequently met with in the attempts to introduce those on which 
sanitary improvement depends. 

In the discussion of permissive legislation pertaining to public health, 
a grand question suggests itself—can voluntary action safely be trusted 
to certain authorities ? 

An able writer believes that, “ The care of the public health cannot 
be safely committed to authorities the majority of whom are not edu- 
cated or specially qualified for so weighty a charge.”’t 

The time has arrived for rate-payers in England to consider well 
the qualifications needful in those whom they nominate as guardians 
and vestrymen, or as members of the various boards to which are 
entrusted any powers of municipal government. The electors should 
ask themselves the question whether those they are about to elect are 
prepared, by previous education and occupation, for the administration 
of duties which involve special knowledge. A moment’s consideration 
as to the class of persons on whom mainly rests the discretionary power 
of enforcing Acts of Parliament with a permissive or optional character, 
will show us that they for the most part are country gentlemen, magis- 
trates, and clergymen meeting generally in quarter sessions; or, on the 
other hand, small uneducated tradesmen, members of the board of 
guardians for the poor, or members of vestries, town councils, and local 
committees. 

To these persons are mainly confided the duties of working the 
machinery of the laws relating to the poor, to prison discipline, juvenile 


* Report of the Council of Hygiene and Public Health of the Citizens of New 


York on the Sanitary Condition of the City. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 443, 
445, Broadway. 

{7 Rumsey: “ Essays on State Medicine.” 
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reformation, the police, the highways, together with various public 
health and local government acts. The advice and power of control 
exercised by a central board materially assists, but rarely insists on, 
their administration. 

But a great contrast is furnished by the Americans, as may be seen 
from the report just issued by the Council of Hygiene and Public 
Health of the citizens of New York on the sanitary condition of the 
city. It offers an example of what may be accomplished by people 
working in earnest and voluntarily at local legislation; we find a body 
of men contributing valuable time to the work of sanitary inspection, 
physicians and surgeons oecupiing themselves with official and profes- 
sional duties, and whose labours have thus placed them foremost in an 
enterprise for human improvement, and whose investigations have con- 
tributed important facts to society at large, and to their fellow-citizens 
in particular. This volume contains a report of the council, with the re- 
cords and special reports of thirty sanitary inspectors, among whom the 
city was divided. It should be borne in mind that this voluntary work 
was planned and carried out by the medical staff, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the council with the fullest and most reliable information that 
could be obtained relative to public health. The sanitary inspectors 
were, at the very outset, struck with “the utter inefficacy of all 
organisation previously existing in the city, the ignorance and apathy 
universally prevailing amongst the very classes who were most 
endangered by their own sanitary wants, and the absence of public 
appreciation of sanitary improvement. 

Let us examine a few facts presented to us by the report. The 
death-rate of the city of New York is, we find, extremely high—2-°87 
per cent, or 1] in 35 of the present population—it is the highest 
of American cities, but not so high as many in England and France. 
Excessive mortality, here as elsewhere, is found associated with physical 
suffering, sickness, want, and neglect, pauperism, and orphanage among 
the poorer classes, most of which arises from causes removable by suit- 
able sanitary regulations. The possible saving of life in this city is 
supposed to amount to 7000 persons annually, and about 200,000 
cases of mishap and preventable sickness. 

All the records of sanitary inspection bear ample testimony to the 
fact, that certain well defined local conditions are always associated 
with the prevalence of small pox, fever, infantile diarrhea, and pul- 
monary diseases. 

These localising causes of excessive sickness and mortality in New 
York, as in our own towns, are chiefly with tenant-house districts of 
the city, corresponding with our densely crowded lodging-houses, and 
their insalubrious surroundings —viz., accumulations of filth, bad 
drainage, careless habits of the people themselves, and those nameless 
evils which, in the aggregate, make a fever-breeding locality. 

In December 1864, 495,592 persons resided in 15,329 tenant-houses 
or cellars; and the average number of persons to each dwelling was 
7}, including the lodgers or boarders with the family. Half the city, 
says one reporter, is to-day inhabiting a class of domiciles which invite 
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or localise the most disabling and fatal of diseases. The concentration 
of population is probably never greater in any city. The reporter of 
the sanitary survey of the Fourth Ward shows the density of popula- 
tion to be 240,000 to 290,000 to the square mile. In a certain tenant 
house, he found a population of 504 persons, in 71 families, there had 
occurred twenty cases of small-pox during the year, six deaths from 
the disease, sixteen deaths from scarlet fever, typhus claimed a full 
share of adult lives. The day of inspection found eight persons sick 
of measles, twenty-seven of marasmus, twelve of consumption, eight of 
obstinate diarrhoea; the total number of persons ill in that closely- 
packed tenant-house was, at that time, 147, or 29 per cent. of its 
population. In 1854, when cholera made its first appearance, it was 
in the very house here described. Each inhabitant has fifteen super- 
ficial feet of area, and about 275 cubic feet of air space. The report 
states, that in the early part of this year, 1865, the degree of over 
crowding was even greater, by 10 per cent., than the rate here re- 
corded. 

“ The tenant-house (says the report) is the offspring of municipal 
neglect as well as of its primary causes over population and destitu- 
tion.” As a city grows in commerce, and demands new localities for 
manufactures and traffic, the value of property increases, while in the 
same proportion demand for house accommodation also increases, and 
ought to be provided for accordingly. For minute descriptions of 
‘dens of death” and “ fever nests,” with photographic illustrations, 
we would refer to the reports themselves. In 1863, 2,083 persons died 
of fever, 903 scarlet fever, 950 typhus, and typhoid, representing, per- 
haps, 12,000 cases of that most preventable type of disease. 

The localisation, also, of various diarrhoea maladies is very distinctly 
established by careful observation and medical inquiry in all the 
reports, and is lucidly explained in that of the 28th district. 

Under the head of remedial measures, and those that cannot safely 
be deferred, is that of cleanliness. This, the council considers, should 
be enforced at any cost. The 173 slaughter pens, and their attendant 
nuisances in populous neighbourhoods, are considered too offensive to 
health and decency to be any longer permitted in their present locali- 
ties, and a practical scheme of adattoirs is to be adopted for the growing 
wants of the city. 

The uncontrolled elimination of noisome gases from factories of 
various kinds are offences against health that ought to be wholly 
abated and prevented. 

Two recommendations are made to assist in lessening the evils of 
over-crowding and imperfect ventilation. 1. That capitalists, archi- 
tects, and builders should unite in devising and executing the con- 
struction of improved dwellings for the industrious classes of the city. 
2. That efficient measures be immediately taken to procure the needful 
improvements in ventilation, lighting, and cleanliness in the tenant- 
houses of the city. 3. That suitable sanitary laws for the better 
regulation of tenant-houses be enacted, and that citizens should enforce 
the same upon the owners, lessees, and occupants. 
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Among other recommendations are those which follow:—1. That 
the labours of hygienic inspection and inquiry be systematic, thorough, 
and unremitting, and that skilled and thoroughly trained minds be 
employed in such labours. 2. That officers of health shall have the 
full co-operation of the police authorities; and that civic cleanliness, 
with the prevention and removal of all nuisances, together with a 
strict obedience to sanitary regulations, shall be enforced by the 
metropolitan police. 

They also strongly recommend heavy penalties to be enforced against 
owners and drivers of vehicles who transport persons with small-pox 
or fever, and that it shall be considered a punishable offence for any 
person or thing that is contaminated with small-pox to be unnecessarily 
exposed. 

Vaccination is, we find, much neglected in New York. The public 
dispensaries supply lymph, and vaccinate gratuitously ; but compul- 
sory regulations, such as exist in this country, are not at present in 
harmony with the supposed advanced spirit of American laws. 

The council express most emphatically its views on the sanitary 
wants of the labouring classes, that ere long, if it is not already, it 
must become the most vital of all great sgcial questions, and the most 
urgent duty of municipal and state authorities to remove the phy- 
sical evils that endanger domestic and public health. 

We cannot more appropriately close our notices of these voluminous 
and admirable models of sanitary inspection than by quoting a few 
observations from the words of the reporters themselves : 

(a). The evils to which we have referred to can be remedied.—H. 
M. Field, M.D. (b). Though “commerce is king,” in this particular 
section of the city, the fact should be kept in mind, that civic salubrity 
is one of the indispensable safeguards to commercial prosperity. —J. 8. 
Millspaugh, M.D. (c). The state of physical, mental, and moral de- 
cline, to which I have adverted, is so well recognised, and its causes 
so well understood, that it has received a name less elegant than 
expressive—it is called the “ tenant-house rot.”—Ezra Pullen, M.D. 
(d). So long as the authorities do not regulate the dwellings of the 
labouring classes, by compulsory laws binding equally on tenant and 
proprietor, to the observance of proper internal and domiciliary ar- 
rangements, so long will the sanitary advantages which nature has 
lavished upon the metropolis be entirely nullified —E. Lb. Garner, 
M.D., &c. (e). The over-crowding in tenant-houses and other build- 
ings, as is the custom in this city, is very injurious; and thoroughly 
eflective measures ought to be adopted to prevent it—P. Nolan, M.D. 
(f). The evils I have described will not yield to moral suasion or 
voluntary inspection, inquiry, and advice. The strong arm of power 
in the force of definite sanitary regulations must be administered by 
competent minds. (g). In the 19th district is seen everywhere the 
necessity for the strong arm of an intelligent sanitary police, and more 
especially is there an urgent demand for practical and effectual methods 
of improving the ventilation of the tenant-houses and the increase of 
domestic comforts.—J. R. Mansfield, M.D. (h). I believe much of the 
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vice, immorality, and crime of our city to be due to the construction, 
over-crowding, and mismanagement of our tenant-houses. (i). The few 
streets that now exist in this district should be paved and guttered ; 
ponds, marshes, and all stagnant water should be thoroughly drained, 
and the rivers and low places filled up ; and, most important of all, there 
should be an efficient medical or sanitary police on daily duty.—L. A. 
Rodenstein, M.D. (j). Tenant-houses to be erected not to exceed 
three or four stories in height, and so constructed as to afford better 
through ventilation; a better class of garbage-boxes (dust-bins) ; re- 
moval of slaughter-houses and soots (at establishments beyond the 
city limits); are some of the principal remedial measures which are 
suggested to the mind of the inspector, to place the district in a fair 
sanitary condition—W. C. Hunter, M.D. (k). A careful sanitary 
survey of every street and square should be commenced. Evils that 
exist and are increasing must be clearly ascertained by competent sani- 
tary observers, aided by expert engineering talent. Improved ventila- 
tion and sun lighting in the tenant-houses cleansing of the squares of 
their nuisances, and their slanghter-houses and faulty privies, are the 
first and indispensable means of improving the hygienic condition of the 
fifteen districts—James Ross, M.D. (1). Wherever a tenant-house 
square exists, with its filthy streets, alleys, yards, and crowded houses, 
badly ventilated, with inhabitants ill fed and clad, there pestilential dis- 
ease prevails with greater virulence, demonstrating, most conclusively, 
that it is of the greatest importance to have every house, yard, and 
street, in the best sanitary condition to resist diseases.—O. G. Smith, 
M.D. (m). The inspector of the 10th district alludes to the difficult task 
still remaining of referming the people themselves, in changing their 
habits and morals, and instructing them how to live properly. This, 
he says, could to some extent be accomplished by getting their clergy 
to interest themselves in the temporal as well as spiritual affairs of 
their parishioners, by the employment of sanitary missionaries and 
lecturers among them, by the circulation of cheap newspapers, or by 
the insertion in the papers now read by them of short readable articles 
that will teach them the ordinary rules of health, and incite them to 
habits of cleanliness in their persons and their domiciles; that will 
teach them how to prevent disease, how to cook, eat, sleep, and dress, 
and show them the value of good air, and the economy of eating only 
wholesome and properly prepared food.—J. C. Achison, M.D. 

We cannot too strongly recommend this report to all who are in- 
terested in sanitary legislation. 
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Yhe Cattle Plague.—The following facts with regard to the impor- 
tation of this disease are given in the Lancet of October 14th: “On 
July 2nd, some cattle bought in the Islington market were embarked 
for Holland. These cattle had been exposed at the market for sale on 
three preceding market days, a portion of the Revel herd also having 
been ex] sed in the same market on the same lays. The cattle were 
sent to Schiedam, and on the voyage several became ill, and some died 
immediately upon arrival at the port. The disease from which they 
succumbed was unquestionably the rinderpest. The remaining animals 
were distributed in various directions, and the epiz otic quickly showed 
itself amongst the Dutch herds which had been brought into contact 
with these cattle. Before, however, the great gravity of the malady 
had been recognised, Dutch herds, which had been exposed to the in- 
fection, were sent to England, and sickened after reaching these shores. 
It was in this manner that rinderpest was introduced into several loca- 
lities of Suffolk and Shropshire and other counties, in which the ap- 
pearance of the disease in the first instance seemed difficult to be 
accounted for, except on the theory of spontaneous origin. Professor 
Simonds, however, having been struck with the frequency with which 
some of these outbreaks were connected with the purchase of Dutch 
stock, caused inquiries to be instituted, which led to the discovery of 
the importation of the disease from our shores into Holland, and its 
re-importation into this country. Several almost contemporaneous out- 
breaks in different districts appear to have taken place amongst cattle 
bought in the London market during June, throughout the whole of 
which month some of the Revel cattle were exposed there on market 
days for sale. A cow bought on the 19th of June sickened at Hackney 
on the 28th; and the disease appeared in a dealer's shed at White- 
chapel on the Ist of July amongst cattle which had been taken more 
than once to the Islington market and exposed there for sale during 
the previous month.” At a recent meeting of the Pathological Society, 
Dr. Murchison gave the result of the dissections of twenty-seven cattle 
that had died by the plague, and came to the conclusion that the disease 
had no relation whatever to typhoid fever. 

The Cattle Plague Commission.—The Queen has approved of a 
Royal Commission for investigating the cattle plague. Her Majesty 
has appointed Earl Spencer, Viscount Cranbourne, Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Clare Sewell Read, Dr. Bence Jones, 
Dr. Quain, Dr. Parkes, Mr. John Robinson M‘Clean, Mr. Wormald, 
Mr. Robert Ceeley, and Mr. Charles Spooner; their commission being 
“fully to investigate the origin and nature of a contagious or infectious 
disorder, which is generally designated the cattle plague, now prevalent 
among the cattle in Great Britain, and to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the mode of treatment best adapted for the cure of the affected animals, 
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and the regulations which may, with the greatest advantage, be made 
with a view to prevent the spreading of the said disorder, and to avert 
any future outbreak of it.” The commission has held its meetings 
during the past month, and, it is said, will soon be ready to report. 
It has examined a vast number of witnesses, and collected a great 
quantity of information, all confirmatory of the views originally enter- 
tained by those who were unceasing in their endeavours to arrest the 
attention of the Government, and to point out the dangers to which we 
were exposed by the introduction of this disease from foreign countries. 
At the last moment the commission has thought it necessary to apply 
to certain scientific gentlemen to undertake original investigations. Dr. 
Bristowe has been requested to undertake a series of post-mortem in- 
spec ions: Dr. Murchison to r port on the pathol gical relations of 
the rind rpest to other diseases; Dr. Sander on, with the eo-« pe ration 
of Professors Varnell and Pritchard of the Veterinary College, on the 
propagation, the symptoms, and treatment of the disease; Dr. Marcet 
on the chemistry of the blood and tissues, and the value of disin- 
fec tants; br. Lione | Beale on the microscopic appearances of the dis- 
eased organs; and Professor Gamgee on sanitary restrictive measures. 
Why these gentlemen were not appointed earlier, and why the commis- 
sion has ay plied to them at all, when they have no funds at their dis- 
posal for adequate payment of their services, are questions that ought 
to come early uncer the conside ration of the House of Commons. 
How can it be expected that the people of this country will trust its 


\itary interests to a Government which, in all cases where health is 


ra 
concerned, acts in the same contraeted and economical spirit as the 
most par imonious of vestries ? 


Cholera at Thoydon-Bois, near Epping.—A most alarming out- 
break of a choleraic disease has occurred at a village near Epping, in 
Essex. The first case was that of a Mr. Groombridge, a farmer, who 
had returned from Weymouth with diarrhea. He was attacked on 
the 24th of September. On the following day he came home with his 
wife, who was attacked the same day with the disease. She and her 
husband subsequently died. The mother of Mrs. Groombridge and a 
daughter and one of the servants have also died. Several others who 
were attacked got well. Mr. McNab, a surgeon, who had retired 
from practice, but attended the family, also got the disease and died. 
It is very much to be doubted if this was really an outbreak of genuine 
cholera. Since the cessation of the disease it has been found that a 
well which supplied the family with water had communicated, through 
the leakage of a drain, with a neighbouring cesspool. It is a case 
pregnant with instruction with regard to the danger of drinking water 
from wells contiguous to drains or cesspools. It is asserted that in one 
of the cases of cholera which have occurred at Southampton, a well 
which supplied the house with water communicated with a cesspool. 


Mortality of Children in Manufacturing Districts—At the 
recent scientific congress of France, held at Rouen, a paper. was 
read by Dr. Roth “ On the Causes of the Mortality of Infants in 
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Manufacturing Districts, and the means of diminishing it.” Fifty 
per cent. of the children in these districts die before the age of ten 
years. This frightful mortality arises from several causes. Fore- 
most amongst these Dr. Roth places hereditary deterioration of the 
constitution due to the excesses or imperfect alimentation or the mala- 
dies of parents. The next place is assigned to the too early cessation 
of suckling, the want of maternal care—the infant being often ne- 
glected for entire days while the mother is at work—and the too com- 
mon use of opiates by many workpeople to quiet the child at night. 
Dr. Roth attributed great importance to the absence of the mother’s 
care, and he directed attention, on bearing upon this question, to the 
remarkable fact of the declension of infant mortality in Lancashire 
during the cotton famine. This, he thought, might be accounted for by 
the greater attention which mothers could devote to their infants during 
the closure of the mills. The cause which works most actively in the 
second period of childhood is, Dr. Roth thinks, the prolonged labour 
to which the children are subjected, and which is out of all proportion 
to their power and development. The means for remedying the great 
destruction of life in childhood, Dr. Roth thinks, should be especially 
hygienic. He laid great stress upon the utility of sanitary associations, 
such as the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, for familiarising the working 
classes with sound hygienic notions, and expressed the opinion that if 
this knowledge were diffused amongst all classes of society, a diminu- 
tion of mortality amongst the young would quickly be brought about. 
—Lancet. 


Ladies’ Medical College.—The second session was opened at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, October Ist, with a public address by Dr. 
Edmunds, the lecturer on midwifery. He said the attempt to provide 
for ladies opportunities like those which had been accessible only to 
gentlemen, for the scientific study of midwifery and its cognate subjects, 
was last October a mere embryo subject. A year’s experience in the 
work on the part of the officers of the Female Medical Society only con- 
firmed the opinion of those who had set the project on foot. Fourteen 
students entered to the first year’s courses of lectures, and the fees paid 
by those ladies had almost entirely reimbursed the committee for the 
cost of the lectures. ‘This fact was one of fundamental importance, as 
although there were large preliminary expenses connected with the 
organisation and starting of such an institution, which might well be 
defrayed by benevolent persons, yet in a country like England the per- 
manent vitality and fructification of the movement could only be secure 
when this kind of teaching proved to be as much self-supporting as 
other kinds of collegiate education. It was only upon this basis that 
the college now commenced in London would become the parent of like 
colleges in other parts of the country, and only when intelligent, well- 
qualified women appeared everywhere to urge their claim to this field 
of usefulness would it become the custom to employ women as midwifery 
attendants in general. Having spoken at some length on the special 
qualifications of women for this work, Dr. Edmunds proceeded to say 
that it was a singular anomaly that up to this day in England the prac- 
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tice of midwifery was altogether unprovided for and unregulated by the 
State; that any worn-out old woman could set up and practise mid- 
wifery with impunity ; that women who wished to qualify themselves 
properly had no means of doing so; and that there was no recognised 
examination open to women which would enable the public to distinguish 
the qualified from the unqualified, and would save respectable prac- 
titioners from being confounded with the careless, ignorant, drunken old 
creatures who now attend thousands of our poorer class women. Until 
the Act of 1815, medical men were in the same position; but now every 
one must follow out a specified course of study, and pass a recognised 
trial by public examination before commencing practice. It would at 
once be evident that the practice and privileges which attach to public 
recognition would benefit alike this class of practitioners and the public 
who require their services. The Female Medical Society were anxious 
to come forward at some future time with a complete scheme for sub- 
jecting female practitioners of midwifery to appropriate regulations ; but 
at present its powers were fully occupied with organising proper means 
of instruction and arousing the attention of the public. He contended 
that the practice of midwifery should be separated from the general 
practice of medicine and surgery, with which it was now associated in 
the hands of the general medical practitioner. He concluded by stating 
that the society was in debt 200/. to the treasurer; but he was confident 
that when public attention was aroused the needful assistance would be 
rendered. 

Thomas Carlyle on Education in Natural Knowledge.—Mr. 
Adam White, for many years one of the gentlemen who so admirably 
discharge important duties for inadequate ‘salaries in the British 
Museum, is now residing at Edinburgh, and has proposed to introduce 
the teaching of natural history into schools and families. On this point 
he has received a letter from Mr. Carlyle, from which the Edinburgh 
Courant gives the following extract : “ For many years it has been one 
of my constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge 
of natural history, so far at least as to have taught me the grasses that 
grow by the wayside, and the little winged and wingless neighbours 
that are continually meeting me, with a salutation which I cannot 
answer, as things are! Why didn’t somebody teach me the constella- 
tions, too, and make me at home in the starry heavens which are always 
overhead, and which I don’t half know to this day? I love to prophesy 
that there will come a time when, not in Edinburgh alone, but in all 
Scottish and European towns and villages, the schoolmaster will be 
strictly required to possess these two capabilities—neither Greek nor 
Latin more strict !—and that no ingenious little denizen of this universe 
be thenceforward debarred from his right of liberty in those two depart- 
ments, and doomed to look on them as if across grated fences all his 
life! For the rest, I cannot doubt but, one way or other, you will by- 
and-by make your valuable indubitable gift available in Edinburgh, 
either to the young or to the older, on such conditions as there are, and 
I much recommend a zealous and judicious persistence till you do 
succeed,” 
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Ture IxrernationaL Socian Scrence Concress. 


Orentne of the Fourth Session, at Berne, August 28th, 1865.—At 
two o'clock a large assembly met in the Church of Saint Esprit, in this 
city, when the opening address was given by M. Challet-Venel, a member 
of the Federal Council. He was supported on one side by the general 
secretary of the association, M. Couvreur, and M. Rivier, professor at the 
University of Berne ; on the other, by the secretaries, M. Rollin-Jaque- 
ment and M. de Verguies. In a few words M. Challet- Venel welcomed 
the members of the congress ; and his address was received with accla- 
mations of applause. Inthe absence of M. Vervoort, who was detained 
in Brussels on important imperial duties, a letter from him was read, 
and M. Couvreur, general secretary, replied to the address of the pre- 
sident. Thanks also were given to M. Schenck and the government 
at Berne for facilitating the business of the congress. A report of the 
proceedings and programme of the congress was read; delegates from 
various countries were announced. There was a strong contingent from 
the towns of Ghent, Namur, and Brussels; from France, the names of 
Jules Simon, Ulbach, Garnier-Pages, Desmarest, and Pascal-Dupres, 
were the most distinguished. La Suisse counted several of her nota- 
bilities from the bar, the universities, and legislative assembly. Ger- 
many and England had their representatives. There were not wanting 
charming ladies in fashionable toilettes. 

lst Section. Comparative Legislation.—First sitting, Aug. 28. Pre- 
sident, M. Blumtsches, professor at Heidelburg. Vice-presidents, M. 
Frachepoud, president of the law tribunal at Friburg; M. Leroy. advo- 
cate, of Neufchatel; secretaries, Koenig, Zerleder, Favrot, and Rivier, 
of Berne. The president gave his excellent address in German. M. 
Desmarest proposed the first question, “ Decentralization.” MM. 
Herold and Garnier-Pages proposed the question of “ Coalitions among 
Workmen.” 

2nd Section. Education and Instruction—August 28th: at the 
first day’s meeting, president, M. Jules Simon; secretaries, MM. de 
Muralt, Sandroz, and Cherbulliez. M. J. Simon gave the opening 
address, congratulating the association on their not having agreed to 
a special section for philosophy and religion. Educational questions 
ought to include philosophical and religious subjects. M. P. Duprat 
opened the discussion on the question:—Is it desirable to separate 
the teaching of morality and religion from general education. An 
animated discussion was kept up three days with the speeches of M. 
Cherbulliez, of Zurich, M. de Muralt, M. Salvador, and others. A 
prize of 300 francs was offered for the best memoir on the following 
subject :—* What improvement can be adopted in the teaching of 
morality ? and on what basis shall this teaching be founded?” The 
most practical, and, at the same time, most interesting discussion was 
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that which took place in this section on the results, in different coun- 
tries, of opening popular lecture-rooms and libraries, and the best mode 
of organising these institutions. M. C. Buls detailed the rules of the 
Ligne de l Enseignement, just established at Brussels; in connexion 
therewith a public library and lectures are proposed. M. Marans, of 
Paris, much approved of this. M. Lanza, of Turin, said that many of 
the Italian villages were now imitating the mechanics’ institutions in 
England, somewhat modified. Clubs were founded for passing the 
evenings in conversation, instruction, and amusement. A temperance 
society was established in the capital of Italy; distinguished members 
of the parliament had given lectures, and, thanks to the minister, 
Marviani, reading-rooms were now opened in some public libraries, so 
numerous and so rich in Italy. More workmen met there in two hours 
during the evening than during the whole day. M. Rousselle, from 
Paris, considers lectures more important than libraries. M. Bertrand 
(one of the original organisers of public lectures in Switzerland), spoke 
of what now took place in the Canton of Neufchatel, with 80,000 
population. Three-fourths of the villages discuss all subjects with full 
freedom. M. Muralt, who had been 30 years in Russia, drew a pic- 
ture of what is going on in education in this far-off country, whose 
people (he said) thirst for instruction, and profit by every spare 
moment in reading. Many other speakers engaged in a very animated 
discussion, M. Leroy, of Paris, M. Marguerin, M. de Pressence, and 
M. Jules Simon; the latter, speaking of France, said he had written a 
polite letter to the Minister of Public Instruction for an authority to 
found a public library, but that the letter had remained without a reply. 
A committee of this section was recommended to the next congress to 
study plans for lectures and libraries in towns and country districts. 
A few otlier papers of less interest were read in this section. 

3rd Section. Art and Literature.—President, M. Vigier de Solarre ; 
vice-president, M. Gustave Revillod, of Geneva; secretaries, MM. Var- 
haeghe, Tilliere, Dogne, Hifellen, and Weber. Several ladies attended 
the meeting of this section. 

4th Section. Public Health and Benevolence.—The first sitting, 
August 28th, had for president M. Dameth, professor at Geneva. 
Vice-presidents, MM. Guillaume George, from Neufchatel; Pictet, 
from Geneva; Aug. Visschers, from Brussels; Van Baumhauer and 
G. Hastings, of London; Herpin, from Metz. The second day’s 
meeting was held in the hall of the Federal Palace, and the discus- 
sion opened upon the subject of penal discipline : _ Penitentiary 
systems, founded on separation of prisoners, and working in commu- 
nities ;” “ An examination of the system adopted in Ireland ;” “ What 
measures best respond to the exigencies of justice and humanity?” A 
prolonged discussion of more than two days was carried on by MM. 
Vaucher-Cremieux, Tilliere, Van Waes, M. Dameth, Pictet, De Sergy, 
G. Hastings, Stuart, and others. On the fourth day the debate was 
opened with the following question : —“ To what extent can voluntary 
associations, for the relief of wounded in time of war, be able to assist 
in time of peace, and in the event of epidemics, inundations, Wc.” M. 
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E. Moynier remarked that the question was badly stated, and certainly 
a very weak discussion followed it. On the fifth day, M. Bonafont read 
a paper on the purification of the Delta of the Ganges; after which, 
the questions of the day :—1st. How far is it desirable to make gym- 
nastics and swimming a part of instruction in elementary schools? 
2nd. The fabrication and retail of spirituous liquors, considered in 
regard to the moral and physical welfare; can they be permitted to 
pass entirely free; ought they not to be submitted to the control of 
authority ? or, can we expect good results from their absolute prohi- 
bition? 3rd. Are there countries in Europe enjoying conditions 
favourable to prevent or cure phthisis? There was nothing remark- 
able in the discussion of these questions. 

5th Section. Political Economy. — August 28th.—President, M. 
de Gonsenbach; vice-presidents, MM. du Pasquier, Ceresole, Hart- 
zen; secretaries, M. Ch. de Mullinen, Alex. de Tavel, Dapples, 
de Groffenreld, and Stefsel. The question of permanent armies 
was proposed for discussion at a general meeting to-morrow. The 
subject of limited liability association was entered upon fully by 
M. Dunoyer; its legislative history in England and France, and 
the phases of prosperity and crisis it has passed. Three sittings 
were occupied with this subject. August 31lst.—Mdlle. Royer read 
a paper on the influence of luxury on the moral and economical 
prosperity of states. September Ist—M. Vogt, director of the 
statistical bureau at Berne, opened the programme of this question— 
The construction of railways, canals, and telegraphs by the state; is 
it advantageous to the public interest for their construction and main- 
tenance to depend on private industry? In case the state reserveth 
to itself the monopoly of working them, ought the profits which are 
derived to be employed for augmenting the resources of the public 
treasury, or ought they to be applied to the amelioration of the mono- 
poly itself? The principle of state intervention was ably supported by 
M. Vogt and other speakers, mainly on the ground that the public 
interests are better attended to. M. Dunoyer and others argued in 
favour of industrial initiations, and, quoting the example from England, 
believes that private industry acquits itself better than the state in all 
great enterprises of public utility. A discussion on cités ouvriers had 
to be postponed. At the last sitting, September 2nd, military organi- 
sation was the topic of discussion. ‘The Swiss system, which is that 
of an armed nation, able at once to defend its country, its institutions, 
and its liberty, costs less by seven frances per head of the population 
than any other country. Twenty-eight millions of armed men might 
be supported in Europe at an immense saving out of the present 
expenses. In Switzerland an infantry soldier furnishes during his life 
110 days’ service, 170 to 190 in the artillery and engineers. In Bel- 
gium the term of service is about two years. The farewell banquet 
was held on Saturday, September 2nd. M. Van Humbach gave a 
toast, “‘ The Swiss Federal Council,” and M. Schenck, the president, 
replied in German. ‘The municipal government of the city and canton 
of Berne, was given by M. Van Lennep; co-operative associations in 
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free England, by M. J. Simon. M. Challet-Venel returned thanks to 
the ladies who took part in the congress. Other toasts and addresses, 
nthusiastically received, terminated the banquet. 


Tue Society ror Tue Promotion or THE Employment or Women. 

This society publishes a quarterly report, and in that issued on Sept. 
50th we find that 130 applications for employment have been received at 
the offices, 19, Langham-place, since June 25th. The names of 84 have 
been entered on the register; 53 remain unemployed. The number of 
employers who have applied during the same period is 24. Through the 
agency of the society a lady has been appointed as office nurse in the 
Roy al Victoria Hospital, Netley. The lady who fills this position is 
required to act as private secretary to the superintendent-general of 
nurses. The salary is 30/. a year, with board, lodging, and dress, 
increasing gradually to 50/., and a promise of a pension after ten years’ 
service. Matrons have been supplied to the Cripples’ Home and to a 
blind school. Employment has been found for twelve others in various 
occupations of a miscellaneous character. One girl has been appren- 
ticed to a hairdresser in London, and is doing well. The committee 
will always be glad to hear, either of employers who may be willing to 
take female apprentices, or of girls desiring to be apprenticed to any 
business not already open to women. Miss Garrett, of 20, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, having passed her final examination, 
and received a license from Apothecaries’ Hall, is now a legally quali- 
fied medical practitioner. Another lady, Miss Colborne, of 53, Tach- 
brook-street, Pimlico, who also intends to enter the medical profession, 
has passed the preliminary examination in Arts at Apothecaries’ 
Hall. 


Tue Parixters’ Orpuan Asyivum. 


This institution was founded to provide a home for the destitute 
orphan children of letter-press printers, under certain conditions. The 
subscriptions amount to 831. 12s. for the year ending December, 1863, 
and there is at present a balance of 56/. 10s. 6d. in the hands of the 
treasurer. 


Tue Workine Men’s Cuivs anv Institute Union, 150, Strand, W.C. 


In their annual report, issued in July, 1865, the committee speak hope- 
fully and cheerfully of the success of their endeavours, and point out that 
great advantages would be derived if a central working men’s club and 
institute, which might be a meeting point for working men and persons 
of other social grades, could have suitable premises under the same 
roof with the proposed hall and offices of the union. It is hoped that 
ultimately some suitable arrangement may be effected. Of their pub- 
lications there have been sold and distributed during the year 10,000 
copies. Forty-one new clubs and institutes have been established 
during the past year under the impulse and guidance of the union, 
which, addéd to the number previously established, make a total of 
116 clubs formed by the union during about two years and a half of 
active operations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Soctan Sctence JOURNAL. 


Sim,—The subject of infanticide has of late excited much attention. The rapid in- 
crease of the murder of helpless infants has roused the press of this country to sound 
aloud the wail of the stifled infant. The sun never sets but the lengthening shadows 
of evening shroud some strangled babe. The daily press bears ample and painful evi- 
dence that, both in crewded cities and in quiet country walks, infant life is trampled 
in the dust. Bright smiles the little helpless infant as it looks with strange bewilder- 
ment upon the dark frown of its terrible murderer, and stretches out its feeble arms in 
silent supplication. This is a terrible pieture, which the public are dailv called upon 
to look at; the gentle infant's cry has raised acry of horror through the land. These 
murders outrage all womanliness. The iron heel of conventional necessity has crushed 
out the tender yearning sympathy of the mother. Fear makes cowards of us all, and 
the mother who destroys her infant would rather hear the feeble cry of her infant as 
she suffocates it, than for ever have the taunts of a hundred respectable little sinners 
dinging in her ears. Shame and poverty, and their terrible consequences, rise in 
hideous ghost-like forms before the frenzied mind of the mother of an illegitimate child. 
A revolution of ber natural feelings and instincts takes place, tenderness is supplanted 
by cruelty, love by hatred, life-giving and protecting care is trodden down by cunning 
and cruel death-plots. The breast that should nourish and cherish the fragile flower 
of life is dried into an arid desert by passionate revenge. Society has sinned against 
the mother, and the burning sin of shame glares upon her brow, and she seeks to wash 
away the stain in the blood of her helpless infant. ‘The monument of her visible shame, 
the child of her love or her passion, is immolated on the altar of moral cowardice. 
The finger of scornful pity or pharisaical respectability can no longer point to the child 
of her shame, it is only the heart and eye that can penetrate beyond the visible, that 
can discern the skeleton of terror which dwells in the inner chamber of every mur- 
derer. Methinks I hear some unfortunate sister exclaim,—‘* Would to God that I 
could be alone, that I could seclade myself and hide myself from my inner self: it is 
easy to withdraw from the crowd and bustle of life, but a still small voice speaks to 
me then, even amid the din and turmoil of life, when wearied with daily strife I close 
my eyes to sleep; the rippling smile that played around my infant’s face, and that 
dreamy look of faint recognition that beamed in my infant’s eyes, will still peer in upon 
me; I close my eyes, but I cannot shut out those glances which now look in upon me. 
As night wears on the stars shine brighter, and as time wears on my eyes grow 
dimmer, but those eyes grow brighter still. I look away and remember the days that 
are gone; I remember the mornings of spring, for then was life a joyous thing to me, 
but ever since I foolishly trusted the baseless promises of the father of my child, a dark 
cloud has been gathering and deepening over my life, no human voice cheered me, 
and nature seemed alone to mourn with me; the drooping willow sighed, and the sad 
sea waves murmured a sorrowful dirge, so long as I cherished the secret of my shame. 
Then the time came when the secret of my heart was mine no longer, and I resolved 
to brave the scorn of the world, the bitterness of cold pity, and, worse than all, the 
treachery of misplaced faith. I have passed through nature’s night of suffering and 
woe, near to death, but giving life; the child is born, but it is not a pledge of love, 
but of treachery. Not a harbinger with golden wings of joy, but an infant to be clothed 
with shame, and sorrow, and disgrace.” 





It is not a father's pride and a mother's joy, 
but a father’s infamy and a mother’s shame; what wonder, then, that in the civil 
strife, in the moral battlefield, that womanly love and a mother’s devotion should 
sometimes fail. The mothers of illegitimate children are deprived of all the joys of 
mothers, and are made to drink deep of the bitter cup of humiliation. 

Amid all this trial, this terrible anguish, shall the mother of the murdered child 
stand alone? Shall she alone bear all the suffering and sorrow? Was there no 
partner in her sin, and is there now none to share her sorrow? Shall she alone be 
driven from the circle of respectable society? Can human morality look down upon 
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the woman, more sinned against than sinning, and alone condemn her? What of the 
man—the father of the child !—the betraye’ of the mother! Is there nothing for him 
to bear? Will society receive him back, or will it ever exclude him? Does it not 
smile approval and frame excuses for him, and even vindicate his honour by a thousand 
inuendoes hurled with hissing fury at his poor helpless victim? How unequally so- 
ciety regards the sin of man and the sinof woman! How different their lot! He can 
eat and drink, no unearthly voices visit him, he stands not alone, secluded, pitied, con- 
demned—but enjoys the merry joke, the witty repartee, the friendly welcome of so- 
ciety—he has not lost caste; this is all secured to the man by the payment of a nominal 
weekly fine. But, alas! what a sad lot awaits the woman; an outcast of society, with 
an inheritance of poverty and distress—she receives but little sympathy from men and 
less from women; she henceforward becomes an object of their scornful pity, and her 
respectable sisters gather their garments close, lest, by touching the unfortunate one, 
they should be contaminated ; at the same time the author of her shame and sorrow 
is weleomed by them with more than friendly zeal. 

In this densely populated district of the parish of Marylebone, the public is often 
called upon to witness inquests upon the bodies of newly-born babes which have been 
deposited in squares and within park-railings, &c. Twelve men deliberate, and a 
verdict of wilful murder against some person or persons unknown is the usual epitaph 
written by the law to mark the sin and sorrow of an outraged hamanity. Children 
are murdered in different ways; some are obscurely murdered, the darkness of 
the night fostering the terrible deed—others are destroyed with all the tragic 
efect of the gleaming knife, the gloating eye of frenzied madness, and the shedding 
life's blood. From my experience as parochial medical officer of Christ Church district 
1 am led to believe that many infants are destroyed in a way that is not generally 
known to the public. It appears to me that there is a systematic course of starvation 
(often wilful, I fear) practised by some of those who have the care of nurse children. 
Death is none the less terrible because it comes slowly, silently, surely; the life of an 
infant taken by the cruel and slow process of starvation is none the less a murder, 
The babe wastes away like snow when it thaws, it is too young to make complaint, 
except by its pitiful whining cry. It cannot tell the tale of the suffering caused by 
the deprivation of food. Its eyes speak of sufferings, and it bears in its sadly 
withered body the only evidence of the process by which the fragile tenement was 
worn out. 

Murder is not the less murder because the process is slow, neither is the responsi- 
bility of murder lessened because it is divided. The law of the land looks upon the 
overt act of murder as connected with the intention, but only in that connexion can it 
deal with crime; but there is a higher and a nobler law which takes cognisance, not 
only of the overt act combined with the intention, but also at the intention, whether 
the overt act can be traced to theintention or not. The following will, perhaps, more 
clearly illustrate my meaning. There are several nurses who take in infants to nurse, 
viz.:—A, B, and C. A receives a new-born babe from the aunt (in reality the 
mother). The child is to be nursed, fed, and to receive that attention which so young 
a child requires when deprived of it natural succour. The child remains with four or 
five more in the custody of A, and grows gradually thinner and weaker. It then is 
handed over to B. ‘The same process goes on, until C gets possession of the child. It 
is then literally a living skeleton, painful to look upon; its eyes are large and its face 
brown and shrivelled, having the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. The child is 
continually whining, and is now suffering from diarrhea, induced by long-contimued 
neglect. Now it is high time to take it to a doctor, in case anything should happen, 
and an inquest or an inquiry be instituted. Accordingly C obtains a dector’s order, 
and the child is brought down to me. I see at a glance the history of the miserable 
little object. I express my opinion as to the neglect, and am told by C that please, 
sir, the child was in that condition when she had it from B, and that she (C) does not 
think that it will live long, poor little thing; it will be a happy release, &c. It will 
be equally a release to the babe from suffering, and to the mother from a heavy tax 
upon her earnings, and for which she is not allowed to be unmindful by those who have 
thus aided in conferring this pecuniary immunity. 

The child dies. It was impossible that it should live, and a certificate is duly re- 
turned to the registrar that R. R., of D.-street, died on the 18th September, 1865, of 
inanition and diarrhea. Thus ends the history of the broken life of that poor babe. 
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These cases seldom come before the public, but in my experience they are not a few. 
As matters stand now, I cannot fix upon either A, B, or C as being legally the wilful 
murderer of R. R., because in some cases the infant, when deprived of breast-milk (as 
these unfortunate nurse children always are), refuses any other food. This creates 
another difficulty, for it is almost impossible to say whether an infant has been wilfully 
starved to death, or it has voluntarily refused the substitute for its mother’s milk which 
has been offered to it. I confess it is difficult to bring these cases within the reach of 
the law of the land, but, if we look at the case through the medium of a higher and 
nobler law, we cannot but see that A, B, and C are not the only ones implicated in the 
murder, but also the unfortunate mother, and the not less guilty father. 

The subject of infanticide embraces so much, and is so intimately connected with 
social law and public opinion, that in this paper it will be impossible to do more than 
hint atthem. I trust that an interesting discussion of some of the subjects broached 
may lead to more correct opinions, and eventually to something being effectually done 
to remove the stain of infant murder from our national escutcheon. I wish to obtain 
the sense of your readers on the following points in so far as they are calculated to 
lessen or remove the evil of infant mortality. 

Ist, the establishment of industrial homes with accommodation for lying-in women, 
I conceive that if there were homes based upon a self-supporting principle, or, at the 
least, on a co-operating one, it would be one means of lessening this great evil. If an 
industrial home be founded (1 do not mean a large building, for I believe they are open 
to great objections—women in the puerperal condition are more liable to contagious 
diseases, consequently if they are separate during this period I am of opinion that it 
would be highly beneficial), into which those who are about to become mothers might 
find a ready admission, so that during the time of their greatest need they could be 
efficiently cared for, and an opportunity afforded to them to remain four to six months 
to nurse and suckle their little ones, or until such time as it was deemed expedient to 
wean them, during this time they could be supplied with work, and earn sufficient to 
defray the greatest portion, if not the whole, of the expenses attending their confine- 
ment. A home based upon some such principle as this would meet a great want; it 
would be of the utmost value in saving infantile life. It would afford to the child the 
mother’s milk and the mother’s care, and it would develope and foster in the mother 
that tender watchfulness and care for her little one, which would play no small part 
in the formation of her character, and materially influence her future career. The fa- 
ture prospects of the child might be efficiently provided for by modifying the law of 
bastardy, the father (in so far as his means will allow) ought to be compelled to main- 
tain and educate the child, and not to allow the burden to rest upon the mother or 
the ratepayers. 

2nd, I would venture to suggest the expediency of inquests being held upon the 
death of all emaciated illegitimate children. In cases also when they die of irrepressible 
vomiting and diarrheea, or convulsions; for 1 am persuaded that vinum antim., tart. 
is often the cause of the diarrhea and death of illegitimate children. This prepa- 
ration is easily procured and does net excite suspicion, and, further, it simulates 
disease so accurately as to render detection doubtful, except by chemical analysis. 

Further, | would suggest the advisability of a material alteration in the law re- 
specting the punishment of infanticide. If capital punishment were abolished it would 
do much good. If the punishment were not extreme, many that now receive no pu- 
nishment at all would submit to imprisonment, and further accomplices would more 
readily give their assistance, and juries would more readily convict : this would, more 
or less, have a deterrent effect. As the law exists at present it is simply obstructive, 
and is not adapted for either punishment or prevention. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
BENSON BAKER, M.R.C.S., 
Parochial Medical Officer, Christ’s Church District, 
Marylebone. 


October, 1865. 94, Lisson Grove, N.W. 











